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NOISE LEVEL 

By RAYMOND F. JONES 

The problem handed them was a nice, 
simple, clear-cut item: They saw that one 
man had done the impossible — and they 
saw, too, that they had to duplicate his feat. 



I. 

D R. MARTIN NAGLE studied the paint 
on the ceiling of the outer anteroom 
of the Office of National Research. After 
ten minutes he was fairly certain which 
corner had been painted first, the direction 
of advance across the ceiling, and approxi- 
mately how long it had taken. 

It was a new building and a new paint 
job, but these facts were evident in the 
brush marks and brush hairs left in the 
paint. On the whole, the job was something 
of an indication of how things were in 
general, he thought somewhat sadly. 

He studied the rug. Specifications should 
have been higher. The manufacturer un- 
doubtedly operated on the principle of 
“don’t throw away seconds; you can always 
sell them to the Government.” 

His watch showed twenty-five minutes 
spent in the study of the anteroom. It was 
all he was going to give it. He picked up 
his briefcase and top coat and moved toward 
the door. 

He almost collided with a gray-suited 
figure, then backed away in pleasant recogni- 
tion. 

“Berk!” 

The face of Dr. Kenneth Berkeley lighted 
as he gripped Martin Nagle’s free hand and 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

“What are you doing here in this waiting 
room, Mart?” 

“I got invited to seme conference with 
all the top dogs and high brass, but the 
boys in blue Wouldn’t let me in. I was just 
on the way back to California. But you’re 
one of the last I expected to meet here. 
What are you doing. Berk?” 

“I work in ONR. I’m on this conference 
myself. They sent me out to look for you. 
Everybody else has arrived.” 

“I saw the parade from here. Dykstra of 
MIT, Collins of Harvard, and Mellon from 
Cal Tech. A high-powered bunch.” 

“It is. And they’re all waiting on you! 
Come on. We’ll talk later.” 



Mart jerked a thumb toward the office 
opening off the anteroom. “The boys in 
there seem to have doubts as to whether 
I can be trusted not to pass things on to 
the Comrades. I can’t wait around. It’ll 
probably take six weeks to clear me. I 
thought all that would have been taken care 
of. Evidently it wasn’t. Give my regards to 
everybody, and tell Keyes I’m sorry I hadn’t 
been cleared for classified projects. I guess 
he didn’t know it.” 

“No, wait — this is absolutely silly,” said 
Berk. “We’ve got to have you in there. Sit 
down and we’ll have this thing cleared in 
five minutes!” 

Mart sat down again. He had never 
worked on any classified projects. The 
fingerprinting and sleuthing into the past of 
his colleagues had always seemed distasteful 
to him. He knew Berk didn’t have a chance 
now. He’d seen more than one good man 
twiddle his thumbs for six months to a year 
while his dark past was unearthed. 

Rising voices from the inner office of the 
F.B.I. agent became audible. Mart caught 
snatches of Berk’s baritone roar. “Utterly 
ridiculous . . . top drawer physicist . . . 
electro fields . . . got to have this man — ” 

After the F.B.I. office there were still the 
offices of Military Intelligence and Naval 
Intelligence to hurdle. It was a fantastic triple 
barrier they had woven about this confer- 
ence. On coming in he had chuckled at this 
further evidence of frantic bureaucrats to 
button up the secrets of nature which lay 
visible to the whole world. 

In a moment Berk came striding out, red- 
faced and indignant. “You stay right there, 
Mart,” he said furiously. “I’m going to get 
Keyes on this thing, and we’ll find out who’s 
got a right to get into this place besides 
the janitor!” 

“Look, Berk — I don’t mind. I don’t think 
you ought to bother Keyes with this — ” 

“I’ll be right back. This thing has gone 
too far.” 

Mart felt rather foolish. It was not his 
fault he couldn’t get by the security officers. 
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but that failure induced a faint sense of 
guilt. 

Berk returned within minutes. With him 
were two men in uniform, a brigadier 
general, and a naval captain. With them was 
Dr. Keyes, Director of ONR. Martin knew 
him only by reputation — which was very 
top-drawer indeed! Keyes approached with 
a direct friendly smile and offered his hand. 

“I’m very sorry. Dr. Nagle, regarding this 
delay. I had no idea that you would be 
stopped at the security desk. I issued in- 
structions in plenty of time for the confer- 
ence that everyone invited be properly 
cleared. Somehow this formality was over- 
looked in your case. But I am sure that we 
shall be able to make satisfactory emergency 
arrangements within a few moments. If you 
will wait here while I confer with all these 
gentlemen — ” 

They closed the door of the inner office, 
but Mart could not help straining his ears 
at the rumble of sounds that filtered through. 
He caught a phrase in a voice that belonged 
to one of the security officers: “. . . 

Demanded these triple security screens 
yourself — ” 

And another from Keyes: “. . . The one 
man who may be able to crack this thing 
for us — ” 

Mart had come reluctantly. His wife had 
protested, and the two children had set up 
a tremendous wail that it might mean no 
summer vacation at all. 

He rather wished he had heeded their 
protests. The moment a man became in- 
volved in something so classified it required 
triple passes from the Army, Navy, and 
F.B.I. then he could say good-bye to free- 
dom. He wondered how Keyes had become 
involved in such a circuitous business. Keyes 
had done monumental work on electro- 
magnetic radiation. 

And he wondered, too, what Kenneth 
Berkeley was doing here. It was way out of 
his field. Berk was a top psychologist in the 
mechanics of learning, and experimental 
training procedures. 

It looked to Mart as if both of them were 
wasting their time in security clearance 
wrangles. 

He was not particularly intrigued by the 
possible magnitude of the problem under 
consideration. A man sitting by a mountain 
stream under an open summer sky had the 
most ponderous problems of nature before 
him if he chose to consider them. None 
couched in hush-hush terms behind closed 
lab doors could have any greater import. 
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At last the door opened. Mart arose. Dr. 
Keyes led the procession out of the room. 
All of the men were a little more strained 
in their expressions than when they went 
in, but Keyes took Mart’s arm. 

“It’s all right. You have full clearance 
now. Your papers will be issued and ready 
when you come out. But let’s get to the 
conference at once. We’ve kept the others 
waiting.” 

As Mart stepped inside the conference 
room he caught his breath involuntarily. 
Besides the brilliant array of his colleagues 
in fields closely allied to his own, there was 
a display of gold splashed uniforms of all 
military services. He had quick recognition 
of several lieutenant generals, vice admirals, 
and at least one member of the JCS. 

Berk ushered him to a seat in the front 
row. He felt doubly guilty that these men 
had been kept waiting, although it was no 
direct fault of his. 

At the front of the room a projection 
screen was unrolled on the wall. A sixteen 
mm. projector was set up near the rear. 
On a table on the far side a tarpaulin 
covered some kind of irregular object. 

Keyes stepped to the front of the room 
and cleared his throat briefly. 

“We will dispense with the formality of 
introducing each of you gentlemen. Many 
of you are acquainted, professionally or 
personally, and I trust that all will be before 
this project is many hours old. 

“The top classification nature of the 
material we are about to discuss has been 
emphasized to you by the triple filter of 
security officers who have passed upon 
your admission to this room. That which 
is discussed here you will properly regard as 
worthy of protection with your own life, if 
such an extreme consideration should be 
forced upon you at some future time.” 

The military members of the audience 
remained immobile, but Martin Nagle ob- 
served an uneasy shifting among his fellow 
scientists. All of them were to some degree 
uncomfortable in the presence of the mili- 
tary assumption that you could lock up the 
secrets of nature when they lay all about 
like shells upon the seashore. 

But Keyes wasn’t a military man. Mart 
felt his muscles become a little more rigid 
as the significance of this penetrated. 

“Ten days ago,” said Keyes very slowly, 
“we were approached by a young man, an 
inventor of sorts, who claimed to have 
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produced a remarkable and revolutionary 
invention. 

“His name was Leon Dunning. He had 
an unusual regard for his own abilities, and 
expected, apparently, that everyone else 
would have the same regard on sight. This 
trait led him to a rather unpleasant presenta- 
tion of himself. He would talk with no one 
but the Director of the Office, and made 
such a nuisance that it became a question 
of seeing him or calling the police. 

“His case was drawn to my attention, and 
I finally chose to see him. He had some 
rather startling claims. He claimed to have 
solved the problem of producing an anti- 
gravity machine.” 

Martin Nagle felt a sudden sinking sen- 
sation within him — and an impulse to 
laugh. For this he had canceled the kids’ 
summer vacation! Maybe it wasn’t too late 
to get back — 

He glanced at his colleagues. Dykstra was 
bending over and rubbing his forehead to 
hide the smile that appeared on his lips. Lee 
and Norcross gave each other smiles of 
pitying indulgence. Berkeley, Mart noted, 
was almost the only scientist who did not 
move or smile. But, of course, Berk was 
a psychologist. 

“I see that some of you gentlemen are 
amused,” continued Keyes. “So was I. I 
wondered what was the best means of 
getting rid of this obnoxious crackpot who 
had forced his way into my office. Again, 
it was a question of listening until the 
ridiculousness of his claims became self- 
evident, or having him thrown out. I 
listened. 

“I tried to draw him out regarding the 
theories upon which his device operated, 
but he refused to discuss this in detail. He 
insisted such discussion could be held only 
after a demonstration of his device. 

“With a free Saturday afternoon that 
week, I agreed to watch. Dunning insisted 
that certain military personnel also be in- 
vited and that films and tape recording 
equipment be available. Having gone as far 
as I had, I agreed also to this and rounded 
up some of the gentlemen who are with us 
this afternoon. 

“He wanted no other kind of publicity, 
and so we arranged to meet at the small 
private airfield at the Dover club. That was 
just one week ago today. He demonstrated. 

“A small pack was attached to his shoul- 
ders by straps. I assisted him in putting it on. 
It weighed perhaps thirty-five or forty 
pounds. It had no visible means of pro- 



pulsion such as propeller or jets, and no 
connection to an external power source. 
Seeing it, I felt extremely ridiculous for 
having invited my military guests to such a 
futile performance. 

“We stood in a circle about ten feet in 
diameter around him. When the pack was 
fastened, he gave us a kind of pitying smile, 
it seemed, and pressed a switch at his belt. 

“Instantly, he rose straight up into the 
air in a smoothly accelerated climb. We 
spread apart to watch him. At about five 
hundred feet, he came to a stop and hung 
motionless for a moment. Then he dropped 
back down to the center of the circle.” 

Keyes paused. “I see a variety of ex- 
pressions on your faces. I presume some of 
you consider us who observed it as victims 
of hallucinations or out and out liars. We 
agreed afterwards that it was very fortunate 
that Dunning insisted on motion pictures of 
the demonstration. These we have for your 
inspection. If you will, please — ” 

He signaled to his assistants. The shades 
were drawn and the projector at the rear 
started with a whirr. Mart found himself 
leaning forward, his hand clutching the desk 
arm of the chair. This was something he 
didn’t even want to believe, he thought! 

On the screen there appeared a scene 
of the encircling men. In the center, Dunning 
appeared to be in his late twenties. Mart 
could detect at once the type that Keyes 
had described — a snotty young jerk who 
knew he was good and figured others better 
catch on to that real fast. Mart knew the 
type. You run in to them in senior engineer- 
ing classes in every school in the country. 

He watched the circle back from Dunning. 
There was a clear shot of the alleged in- 
ventor standing with the weird pack on his 
back. He fumbled a moment with the key 
switch at his belt, then rose abruptly from 
the ground. 

Mart stared. The picture panned up jerkily 
as the operator evidently retreated for a 
longer range view. He watched closely for 
any sign of emanation from the pack. He 
had to remind himself of the foolishness 
of looking for such. There was certainly no 
type of jet that could operate this way. 

But antigravity — Mart caught a feeling 
that was a cross between a prickle and a 
chill moving slowly along the upper length 
of his spine. 

The motion on the screen came to a halt. 
Then slowly Dunning lowered himself to the 
middle of the circle once more. 
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The screen went dark, and lights flashed 
on in the room. Mart jerked, as if waking 
from a hypnotic spell. 

“We paused at this point,” said Keyes. 
“Dunning became more talkative and dis- 
cussed somewhat the basic theories of his 
machine. For this we used the tape recorder 
he had insisted on bringing along. 

“Unfortunately, the record is so poor due 
to high noise level and distortion that it is 
next to unintelligible, but we will play it for 
you in a moment. 

“Following the discussion, he agreed to 
make another demonstration showing an 
additional factor, horizontal flight control. 
We’ll have the movie of this, now.” 

He touched the light button. The scene 
appeared once more. This time the circle 
opened at one side and Dunning rose in a 
rather steep arc and leveled off. Against the 
background, he seemed about as high as the 
roof of the hangar beyond. For about a 
hundred feet he drifted slowly, then ac- 
celerated his pace. Mart felt a wholly 
irrational impulse to laugh. It was Buck 
Rogers in full attack. 

Abruptly the screen flared. A puff of light 
exploded from the pack on Dunning’s back. 
For a terrible moment he seemed suspended 
in an attitude of violent agony. Then he 
plunged like a dropped stone. 

The camera lost him for an instant, but 
it caught the full impact of his body on 
the field. During the fall, he turned over. 
The pack was beneath him as he crashed. 
His body bounced and rolled a short way 
and lay still. 

Keyes moved to the light switch, and 
signaled for the raising of the shades. Some- 
one rose to do this. No one else moved. 
The room seemed caught in a suspension of 
time. 

“There you have it, gentlemen,” said 
Keyes in a quiet voice. “You will begin to 
understand why you were called here today. 
Dunning had it — antigravity. Of that we are 
absolutely sure. And Dunning is dead.” 

He drew a corner of the canvas from the 
table by the far wall. “The remains of the 
device are here for your examination. So 
far, we see only burned and bloody wreck- 
age in it. Under your supervision it will be 
carefully photographed and dismantled.” 

He dropped the cover and returned to the 
center of the platform. “We went immedi- 
ately to Dunning’s house with a crew of 
investigators from ONR assisted by security 
officers of the services. 

“Dunning’s quite evident paranoia was 



carried out in an utter lack of notes. He 
must have lived in constant fear that his 
work would be stolen. His laboratory was 
excellent for a private worker. What his 
income was we don’t know as yet. 

“He also had an astonishing library — 
astonishing in that it covered not only the 
sciences, but almost every occult field as 
well. This, too, remains somewhat of a 
mystery. 

“We investigated his college background. 
He appears to have had difficulty in getting 
along at any one college, and attended at 
least four. His curriculum was as varied as 
his library. He studied courses in electrical 
engineering, comparative religion, advanced 
astronomy, Latin, the theory of groups, 
general semantics and advanced comparative 
anatomy. 

“We managed to contact about twenty of 
his instructors and fellow students. Their 
uniform opinions describe him as paranoid. 
He was utterly without intimates of any 
kind. If he communicated his theories to 
anyone, we do not know about it. 

“So the only record we have of the ex- 
pressions of the man who first devised an 
antigravity machine is this poor quality 
type.” 

He nodded again to the operator at the 
rear of the room. The latter turned on the 
recorder whose output was fed to a speaker 
on the table in front. 

At once the room was filled with a hiss- 
ing, roaring garble. The squad of planes 
taking off — the everyday noise of the airport. 
Beneath the racket was the dead man’s voice, 
a thin, rather high-pitched sound carrying 
through the background noise a tone of 
condescension and impatient tolerance. 

Mart listened with ears strained to make 
sense of the garble. His eyes caught Berk’s 
and reflected his despair of ever getting 
anything out of the mess. Keyes signaled 
the operator. 

“I see that you are impatient with this 
recording, gentlemen. Perhaps there is no 
purpose in playing it in this conference. But 
each of you will be given a copy. In the 
privacy of your own laboratories you will 
have opportunity to make what you can 
of it. It is worth your study simply because, 
as far as we know, it contains the only 
clues we possess.” 

Mart raised a hand impatiently. “Dr. 
Keyes, you and the others at the demonstra- 
tion heard the original discussion. Can’t you 
give us more than is on the tape?” 

Keyes smiled rather bitterly. “I wish that 
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we could, Dr. Nagle. Unfortunately, at the 
time it seemed that the semantic noise in 
Dunning’s explanation was as high as the 
engineering noise on the tape. We have, 
however, filled in to the best of our recol- 
lection on the written transcript, which we 
will give you. 

“This transcript gives what has been 
pieced together by phonetic experts who 
have analyzed the tape. Observers’ additions 
are in parentheses. These were added only 
if all observers agreed independently, and 
may or may not be accurate. Is there any 
other question?” 

There were, they all knew, but for the 
moment the impact seemed to have stifled 
the response of the whole audience. 

Keyes took a step forward. “I wonder 
if there is any one of you who under- 
estimates the seriousness of this problem 
now. Is there anyone who does not under- 
stand that this secret must be regained at 
all cost? 

“We know that within the field of present 
knowledge there lies the knowledge neces- 
sary to conquer gravity— to take us beyond 
the Earth, to the stars, if we wish to go. 

“We know that if one young American 
could do it, some young Russian could also. 
We have to duplicate that work of 
Dunning’s. 

“The full facilities of ONR are at your 
disposal. Access to Dunning’s laboratory 
and library and the remains of his machine 
will be granted, of course. Each of you has 
been selected, out of all whom we might 
have called, because we believed you possess 
some special qualification for the task. You 
cannot fail. 

“We will meet again this evening, gentle- 
men. I trust you understand now the 
necessity for absolute security on this 
project.” 

II. 

A long time afterwards, Martin Nagle re- 
called that he must have been in a partial 
stupor when he left that conference room. He 
felt a vague and unpleasant sensation about 
his head as if it had been beaten repeatedly 
with a pillow. 

He and Kenneth Berkeley went out to- 
gether. They paused only long enough to 
make polite greetings to his fellow physicists 
whom he had not seen for a long time. But 
he was in a hurry to leave. To get rid of 
that feeling in his head. 

In front of the ONR building he stopped 



with his hands in his pockets and looked 
over the unpleasant gray of the city’s build- 
ings. He could close his eyes and still see 
a man rising straight up into the air — 
soaring at an angle — dropping like a 
plummet. 

All at once he realized he hadn’t even 
stopped to examine the remains of the in- 
strument under the tarpaulin. He turned 
suddenly on Berkeley. 

“The psychology of this thing — is that 
where you’re in on it, Berk?” 

His companion nodded. “Keyes called me 
in when he wanted an investigation into 
Dunning’s past. I’m staying, I guess.” 

“You know it’s impossible, don’t you?” 
said Mart. “Utterly and completely im- 
possible! There’s nothing in our basic 
science to explain this thing, let alone 
duplicate it.” 

“Impossible? Meaning what?” 

“Meaning that I’ve got to . . . that every- 
one of us has got to shift how far — twenty 
years of learning — five hundred years of 
science? Where did we go off the track? 
Why was it left to a screwball like Dunning 
to hit it right?” 

“He was an odd character,” mused Berk. 
“Astrology, mysticism, levitation. There’s 
quite a bit in the tape about levitation. That’s 
not so far removed from the concept of anti- 
gravity as that, is it?” 

Mart made a rough noise in his throat. 
“I expect to hear any moment that his first 
successful flight was aboard a broomstick.” 

“Well, there’s quite a bit of lore about 
broomsticks — also magic carpets and such. 
Makes you wonder how it all got started.” 

The shock was slow in wearing down. 
Martin returned to the hotel after the even- 
ing conference, which was spent mostly in 
examination of the wreckage. 

It was as Keyes had said, hopeless. But 
there was an indefinite something about 
gazing upon the remains of what had been 
the realization of an impossible dream. Mart 
felt a kind of frantic yearning to reach out 
and touch that mass and convert it back 
to the instrument it had once been by sheer 
force of will. As if believing it possible 
would make it so. 

And wasn’t there some essence of truth in 
this, he thought? Dunning had believed it 
could be done and had done it. Reputable 
men in science didn’t believe such things 
possible — 

Now, in his hotel room, Mart sat on 
the edge of the bed looking out the window 
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and across the night lights of the city. There 
were certain things you had to accept as 
impossible. The foundation of science was 
built upon the concept of the impossible as 
well as the possible. 

Perpetual motion. 

The alchemist’s dream — as the alchemist 
dreamed it, anyway. 

Antigravity — 

All man’s experience in attempting to 
master nature showed these things could not 
be done. You had to set yourself some 
limitations. You had to let your work be 
bounded by certain Great Impossibles or 
you could spend a lifetime trying to solve 
the secret of invisibility or of walking 
through a brick wall. 

Or trying to build a magic carpet. 

He stood up and walked to the window. 
There had been growing all afternoon a 
sense of faint panic. And now he identified 
it. Where could you draw the line? It had 
to be drawn. He was sure of that. 

It had been drawn once before, quite 
definitely. In the 1890s they had closed the 
books. Great minds believed then that 
science had encompassed the universe. All 
that was not known belonged to the Great 
Impossibles. 

Then had come radium, the Roentgen 
tube, relativity, cosmic rays. 

The line vanished. Where was it now? 
A few hours ago he would have said he 
could define it with fair accuracy. Tonight 
he did not know. 

He went to bed. After an hour he got 
up and called Kenneth Berkeley. The clock 
said almost midnight. It didn’t matter. 

“Berk,” he said into the phone. “Mart. 
I’ve just been thinking. The whole crowd 
will be going through Dunning’s lab and his 
library. What’s the chance of you getting 
me out there first thing in the morning? 
Just the two of us. I’d like to beat the 
crowd.” 

“I think I can arrange it,” said Berk. 
“Keyes wants each of you to work as you 
wish. I’ll tell you more about that to- 
morrow. I’ll call you as early as I can.” 

It rained during the night, and when Berk 
called for Mart in his car, the city was 
dismal with fog, lessening even further the 
reality surrounding them. 

“Keyes wasn’t much in favor of this,” 
said Berk as they drove away from the 
hotel. “It’s liable to make some of the others 
mad but frankly, I’m sure convinced that 
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you’re the member of the class most likely 
to succeed.” 

Mart grunted. “Least likely. I’d say. I’m 
not sure that I’m convinced yet that Dun- 
ning didn’t have some terrific joker in here 
somewhere.” 

“I know what you mean, but you will. 
It comes gradually. And easier for you. 
You’re the youngest of the group. Keyes 
thin ks some of the older men may spend all 
their time proving Dunning couldn’t do it. 
How do you feel about that? Is that the way 
you’re heading, or are you going to try to 
find out what Dunning did?” 

“Anything a jerk like Dunning can do, 
Nagle can do double — once Nagle is con- 
vinced that Dunning did it.” 

Berk threw back his head and laughed. 
“Keyes will love you, boy. He’s been afraid 
he wouldn’t find a single top John in the 
country who would really try.” 

Dunning’s place was in the shabby, once 
fashionable sector of town where the owners 
of the gingerbread monsters were no longer 
able to meet the upkeep or sell them to 
anyone who was. 

It had been learned that the house actually 
belonged to an uncle of Dunning, but so tar 
he had not been located. 

A guard was on duty at the front entrance. 
He nodded as Berk and Mart showed their 
passes. 

“Dunning’s laboratories and shops are on 
the first floor,” said Berk. “Upstairs is his 
library. He slept in one of the third floor 
bedrooms, but the rest are vacant. A lot 
of cooking seemed to have been done in the 
back kitchen. He left a well stocked larder. 
Where do you want to start?” 

“A quick look through the labs to begin. 
I want to get the feel of the layout.” 

On the right of the entrance hallway, they 
came into a small but extremely well- 
equipped chemistry laboratory. The place 
seemed well used, but immaculate. A com- 
plex fractionating setup was on the work- 
table. 

“Almost the only piece of writing in the 
whole place was found on a small pad here,” 
said Berk. “A bit of scratch work computa- 
tion without any formulas or reactions.” 
Mart grunted and moved on to the 
adjacent room. Here was the more familiar 
hodgepodge of the electronic experimenter, 
but even in this there was instantly apparent 
the mark of a careful workman. Breadboard 
layouts were assembled with optimum care. 
Test leads were carefully made of rubber 
covered or shielded wire and equipped with 



clips instead of being the usual random 
lengths of colored connecting wire hastily 
stripped and tied to a terminal. 

A sizable bank of rack and panel mounted 
equipment was not recognizable at once as 
to function. It appeared to be a setup that 
might belong to any careful experimenter 
who had no regard for his bank account. 

This would need further study, but Mart 
continued moving through to the next room, 
a machine shop, as well equipped for its 
functions as the previous rooms. A six-inch 
lathe, a large drill press, and a milling 
machine were the chief items. 

Mart whistled softly as he stood in the 
middle of the room and looked back the 
way they had come. 

“When I was a kid in high school,” he 
said, “this is exactly the kind of a place I 
thought Heaven would be.” 

“And it had to belong to a person like 
Dunning, eh?” said Berk with a slow smile. 

Mart turned sharply. His voice became 
low and serious. “Berk — whatever Dunning 
may have been, he was no jug-head. A 
paranoid, maybe, but not a jug-head. He 
could do things. Look at this.” 

He picked up a weird looking assembly 
from a nearby table and held it up in the 
light. It gleamed with a creamy sheen. A 
silver plated bit of high frequency plumbing. 

“That’s beautiful,” said Mart. “There’re 
not more than three or four university shops 
in the whole country that can turn out a 
piece like that. I’ve had to fight for weeks 
to get our machinists to come up with any- 
thing that complex and then it would be 
way out of tolerance.” 

He hefted the piece of plumbing lightly. 
He knew it was just right! It had the feel 
of being made right. 

Berk led the way across the hall. He 
opened the door for Mart. There, against the 
walls of the room, were panels of a compact 
digital computer, and on the other side an 
analogue computer. 

“But you haven’t seen anything yet,” said 
Berk. “The surprise of your life is upstairs.” 

Gravity was a force. Mart thought as he 
climbed the stairs. You only lick force with 
force — in the world of physics, at least. In 
politics and human relations, force might 
yield to something more subtle, but if Dun- 
ning had licked gravity it was with some 
other — and presently known — force. Physics 
was at least aware of every force that 
existed. There were no gaps except perhaps 
the one temporarily occupied by the elusive 
neutrino. 
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Dunning’s machine was ingenious. But it 
could be nothing but a clever application 
of well known laws and forces. There was 
no miracle, no magic in it. Having decided 
this on a slow, verbal basis, Mart felt some- 
what more at ease. He followed Berk into 
the library. 

There was not simply one room of it, but 
an entire suite had been converted and 
shelved. There were certainly several 
thousand volumes in the place. 

“This is the one that may interest you 
most.” Berk stepped into the nearest room 
on his left. “A is for Astrology,” he said. 
He gestured toward a full section of shelv- 
ing. 

Mart scanned the titles: “Astrology for 
the Novice,” “Astrology and the Infinite 
Destiny,” “The Babylonian Way,” ‘The 
Course of the Stars.” 

He hopefully pulled the latter volume 
from the shelf against the possibility it might 
be an astronomy text. It wasn’t. He quickly 
put it back with its fellows. 

“Well read, too,” said Berk. “We examined 
quite a number and they have copious 
notations in Dunning’s* handwriting. This 
may be the one place we can find real clues 
to his thinking — in such marginal notes.” 

Mart waved a hand in violent rejection of 
the somber volumes and shoved his hands 
deep in his pockets. “Junk!” he muttered. 
“This has no bearing on Keyes’ problem at 
all, of course. But it certainly ought to be 
a problem of interest to you. 

“A guy would need two separate heads 
to hold an interest in the things downstairs 
and in this nonsense at the same time.” 

“But Dunning had only a single head,” 
said Berk quietly. “Maybe it’s all part of a 
whole that we don’t see — and that Dunning 
did.” 

Mart pursed his lips and looked at the 
psychologist. 

“I’m serious,” said Berk. “My field is 
primarily the human mind, and only 
secondarily the subjects with which the 
mind deals. But we see in Dunning a single 
mind that can whip the matter of anti- 
gravity, that can hold an interest in the 
fields represented by the laboratories below, 
and can digest the material of this library. 

“Now, actually, there is no true schizo- 
phrenia. In the skull of each of us is only 
a single individual, and anyone examined 
closely enough can be found to have a 
remarkably consistent goal, no matter how 
apparently erratic his activities. 

“Perhaps much of the material Dunning 



found in both the library and in the labora- 
tory proved redundant, but I would say that 
Dunning’s genius apparently lay in his 
ability to extract relevant material from the 
reduntant without categorically rejecting 
entire areas of human thought.” 

Mart smiled tolerantly and turned away. 
He found himself facing a section of shelves 
covered with works on East Indian 
Philosophy. Six or eight feet of space was 
devoted to the subject of Levitation. Mart 
jabbed a finger at the titles. 

“Anything those boys can do by hocus- 
pocus Nagle can do twice as fast by x's and 
y’s and by making electrons jump through 
hoops.” 

“That’s all Keyes wants. How soon can 
you deliver?” 



HI. 

After lunch, they returned to ONR. Mart 
was assigned an office and given a copy 
of the Dunning tape. He put aside the 
prepared transcript, as Keyes had suggested, 
and prepared to listen, unbiased. 

He turned on the recorder and winced 
at the garble of sound that blared forth 
again. With one hand on the volume control 
he rested his chip on his arm in front of 
the speaker and strained to hear through the 
noise the scarcely audible voice of Dunning. 

Near the beginning, he caught the word 
“levitation” mentioned many times. There 
was a full phrase, “levitation which was first 
successfully demonstrated to the Western 
world by the English medium — .” The buzz 
of a plane cut off the rest of it. 

Mart rewound the tape and listened to 
that much of it again. At each mention of 
levitation an image flared up in Mart’s mind. 
An image of a dirty, scrawny Indian fakir 
equipped with a filthy turban, a coil of rope 
over one arm, and a basket with a snake 
in the other hand. 

But Dunning had produced antigravity. 

What semantic significance had he found 
in the word? 

Mart growled to himself in irritation and 
let the tape run on. There was nothing more 
in those first few feet of it. He perked up 
his ears at a phrase “earth effect” separated 
by a garble from “distribution of sunspots 
unexplained to date by astronomers, and 
politely ignored by all experts — .” 

It struck a faint bell of recollection in 
Mart’s mind. He scratched a note on a pad 
to check it. 
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The sound dissolved again to hissing and 
roaring, through which the dead man seemed 
to taunt him. He gathered that much talk 
was on the subject of “planetary configura- 
tions — Astrology. He groaned aloud and 
closed his eyes through a comparatively long 
stretch of audibility; “Magnetic storms on 
Earth predictable through movements of the 
planets in terms of quadrature — fields of 
data observed through thousands of years 
and do not fit explanations now accepted 
for other phenomena.” 

It shifted apparently, after many minutes, 
to comparative religion. “Galileo and 
Newton,” Dunning said, “affected man’s 
thinking more than they knew. They clipped 
from religion its miracles and from physics 
its imagination ... of India there’s more 
conquest of the physical universe than in a 
score of American research laboratories.” 
And that was the last of it. The tape fizzled 
out in a long garble of buzzing planes and 
faulty recording. Mart turned off the 
machine. 

That was it. The mind and work of the 
first man to directly conquer gravity! 

With an almost physical weariness he 
turned to the transcript and scanned through 
it. There was more, but it was astonishing 
how little additional information was 
actually added from the memories of the 
original observers. Mart supposed Dunning’s 
words were such a shock to those military 
and scientific minds that they were stunned 
into semi-permanent amnesia in respect to 
the things he said. 

He leaned back in the chair, summing up 
what he had heard. Dunning’s thesis seemed 
to be that much sound data had been ex- 
cluded by conventional scientists from 
standard theories. The dead man had be- 
lieved much of this data could be found and 
explained in the various realms of astrology. 
East Indian mysticism, movements of sun- 
spots, the levitation of mediums, and a host 
of other unorthodox areas. 

Where was the thread of rational thought 
that could find its way through this? He 
closed his eyes again, trying to feel for a 
starting point. 

There came a knock on the door, and a 
voice. “May I come in, Dr. Nagle?” 

It was Keyes. Mart rose and offered a 
chair. "I have just finished the tapes and 
transcription. There is very little to go on.” 
“Very little indeed,” said Keyes. “When 
you were a youngster entering a contest for 
the first time you had a feeling for it. You 
know what I mean. It’s in your throat and 



chest, and in your stomach. It goes all the 
way through your legs to your toes. 

“It’s the feeling of your entire organism — a 
feeling that you haven’t got a chance to win 
— or that you are going to acquit yourself 
to the maximum ability within you, regard- 
less of the strength of others. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

Mart nodded. 

“What kind of a feeling do you have about 
this. Dr. Nagle?” 

Mart relaxed and leaned back with his 
eyes half closed. He understood Keyes. He 
had gone through the range of all possible 
feelings since yesterday afternoon. Which 
one of them had remained with him? 

“I can do it,” he said quietly to Keyes. “I 
could wish for more data, and I’m not wholly 
in sympathy with Dunning’s approach. But 
I can examine the data he had, and re- 
examine the data I have. And I can do it.” 

“Good!” Keyes stood up. “That’s what I 
came in to find out. And your answer is 
what I hoped to hear. You may expect that 
your reaction is not quite universal among 
your colleagues, although I feel all will co- 
operate. But some of them will be licked 
before they start, because they will feel, and 
persist in feeling that the thing ought not to 
be.” 

Dr. Kenneth Berkeley had never ceased to 
wonder at the constitution of man. When he 
was very young he had wondered why some 
of his fellows believed in fairies, and others 
did not. He wondered why some could be- 
lieve the moon was made of green cheese, 
and others were equally sure it could not 
be so. 

He grew to wonder intensely just how man 
knew anything for sure, and that long road 
of wonder led to the present moment of his 
status as fellow in psychology at ONR. 

He was grateful for the privilege of being 
on this project under the leadership of Dr. 
Keyes. Keyes appreciated more than any 
other physicist that he had known the im- 
portance of the fact that an individual is a 
man first and a scientist second — that there 
is no true objectivity in science. There is no 
divorcing the observer from the observed, 
and every scientific theory and law, no 
matter how conscientiously propounded and 
objectively proved is nevertheless colored by 
the observer. 

Berkeley was intrigued by the study of the 
physicists’ reactions to the situation in which 
Dunning’s discovery and death had placed 
them. 

Martin Nagle had reacted approximately 
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as Berkeley expected. They had known each 
other well during undergraduate days in col- 
lege, drifting apart later as their professions 
diverged. 

Through the day Berkeley conducted the 
rest of the scientists through the house. A 
number of them had made requests to go 
privately as Mart had done. Others went 
in groups of three or four. But by the end 
of the day all had visited the place except 
Professor Wilson Dykstra. 

During the first day, Dykstra confined 
himself to a study of the tape and transcrip- 
tion. He did not present himself for a visit 
to the Dunning house until the following 
morning. 

Berk called at his hotel. He kept the 
psychologist waiting fifteen minutes before 
he finally appeared through the revolving 
doors. 

Dykstra was a small, round man in his 
late sixties, owlish in heavy framed glasses. 
His jutting lower lip seemed to signify his 
being perpetually on the defensive, as if he 
couldn’t believe the world were really as he 
saw it. But Berk knew he was a great man 
in his own field. He had contributed much to 
the elucidation of Einstein’s work in relation 
to gravity, which was the reason for his 
being invited to participate in the project. 

The sky was threatening, and Dykstra 
clutched a black umbrella to his chest as he 
emerged from the hotel. Berk waited with 
the car door open. 

“Good morning, Dr. Dykstra. It looks as 
if we’ll be alone this morning. Everyone else 
took a visit to Dunning’s yesterday.” 

Dykstra grunted and got in. “That’s the 
way I wanted it. I spent a full day yesterday 
going over that ridiculous tape recording.” 

Berk moved the car out into the line of 
traffic. He had rather felt from the very 
first that the project could get along just as 
well without Dykstra. 

“Were you able to derive anything at all 
from it?” 

“I have reached no conclusion as yet, Dr. 
Berkeley. But when I do, I do not believe 
it is going to be that young Dunning was 
the unadulterated genius some of you 
people consider him. Surely you, a psycho- 
logist, can understand the type of mind that 
would produce such a mixture of unrelated 
and irrelevant, not to say mythological 
material ! ” 

“There are many strange things about the 
human mind, which we do not know,” said 
Berk. “One of the least understood is the 
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point at which genius ends and nonsense 
begins.” 

“In physics the march is steadily upward! 
We have no doubt as to which way lies 
progress.” 

Berk let that one ride. A man who saw 
in the world such terrible simplicity might 
ultimately find Dunning's mystery com- 
pletely transparent. He couldn’t risk that 
possibility by arguing. 

They drew up to the old mansion Dunning 
had occupied. Dykstra surveyed it from the 
car. “The kind of a place you would expect,” 
he grunted. 

It was difficult to estimate what was going 
on in the physicist’s mind as he came into 
the laboratories. 

In the first room he scanned the shelves 
of reagents. He took down a dozen bottles 
and examined their labels closely. Of some 
he removed the stoppers and sniffed 
cautiously, then replaced them all on the 
shelf in mild disdain. 

He spent a long time examining the frac- 
tionating setup in the center of the room. 
He spotted the pad of computations left 
there and drew an envelope from his pocket 
and did some comparison scribbling. 

In the electronics room he turned to look 
through the doorway. “Why would any man 
want two such laboratories as these?” 

His inspection was much more thorough 
than that of any of the others, including 
Martin Nagle. Berk supposed that Mark and 
many of the others would be back, but 
Dykstra was going through with a fine 
toothed comb the first time. 

He poked through the machine shop. 
“Well equipped,” he muttered, “for a man 
who likes to tinker.” 



But he was highly impressed by the com- 
puter room. He examined the settings of 
the instruments and the chart papers. He 
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opened every desk drawer and shuffled 
through the scattering of papers inside. 

Red-faced, he turned to Berk. “This is 
absurd! Certainly there would be charts, 
papers, or something showing the man’s 
calculations. These instruments are not here 
for show; they’ve obviously been used. 
Someone has removed the computational 
material from this room!” 

“It’s just as we found it,” said Berk. “We 
don’t understand it any better than you.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Dykstra flatly. 
The reaction of the physicist to the library 
was the thing Berk was most interested in. 
He let Dykstra look at will over the strange 
and exotic collection of volumes. 

At first Dykstra reacted like a suddenly 
caged animal. He ran from the shelves of 
mythology, got a glance at the section on 
astrology, hurried from there to the books 
on faith-healing, and made a spiral turn 
that brought him up against the region of 
material on East Indian philosophy. 

“What is this,” he bellowed hoarsely, “a 
joke?” 

The pudgy figure seemed to swell visibly 
with indignation. 

“The next room would interest you most, 
perhaps,” said Berk. 

Dykstra almost ran through the adjoin- 
ing door as if escaping some devil with 
whom he had come face to face. Then, 
catching sight of the titles here, he began 
to breathe easily and with an audible sighing 
of relief. He was among friends. 

With an air of reverence, he took down 
a worn copy of Weyl’s “Space Time Matter,” 
and a reissue of the relativity papers. 

“It isn’t possible,” he murmured, “that 
Dunning owned and understood both of 
these libraries.” 

“He understood and conquered gravity,” 
said Berk. “And this is the place in which 
he did it. This is the last of the clues we 
have to show you.” 

Dykstra put the books carefully back on 
the shelves. “I don’t like it.” He glanced 
back to the other room as if it were a place 
of terror. 

“There’s something wrong,” he murmured. 
“Antigravity! Whoever heard of such a 
thing? And how could it come out of a 
place like this?” 



IV. 

That afternoon, they met again in confer- 
ence. There was agreement that they would 
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tackle the problem. Only Professor Dykstra 
exhibited a continuing belligerence toward 
the alfair, yet he made to move to withdraw. 

Full co-operation of military facilities 
were pledged by the representatives of the 
services. The center of investigation was to 
be at ONR, however, with branching re- 
search wherever needed. 

No one had conceived even a tentative 
starting point which he cared to discuss with 
his colleagues. Most of them had spent the 
morning re-reading the relativity papers and 
staring at the ceiling of their respective 
offices. They agreed to work as loosely or 
as closely as the problem demanded. Until 
some working program could be initiated 
by some of them, it was decided to hold 
daily seminars to try to spark each other 
into creative thought. 

A minor honor came to Mart in his elec- 
tion as chairman of the seminar. It gave 
him uneasiness because he was junior in 
age and profession to all of them. But his 
eminence in electro-fields made him a likely 
co-ordinator of the project. 

Mart selected a representative sample from 
the occult section of Dunning’s library and 
took it to his own office. He settled down 
amid an aura of astrology, spiritualism, 
mysticism, religion, sunspot data, and levita- 
tion. He had no specific purpose, only to 
expose his own mind to the atmosphere in 
which Dunning had operated. Dunning had 
found the goal. The tracks he walked in 
had to be located, no matter where they 
were picked up. 

Some of the stuff was boring, much could 
be nothing but sheer delusion. Yet his 
dogged pursuit left him intrigued by some 
of the material. 

The reports on Poltergeism at Leander 
Castle near London, for example. They were 
well reported. Independent cross references . 
verified each other very well. The works on 
levitation were far more difficult to credit. 
There was a hodgepodge about purification 
of the body and the soul, of reaching 
assorted states of exaltation above the 
ordinary degree of mortal. 

Yet levitation had occurred, according to 
reports of witnesses who might not be con- 
sidered too unreliable. 

And what did this have to do with religion 
— in which Dunning had had tremendous 
interest, to judge by the notations he made? 

There were miracles in religion, Mart 
reflected. 

Antigravity was a miracle. 



Miracle: that which is considered im- 
possible and which cannot be duplicated 
by the observers, even after it has been seen. 

In scientific law there is a difference. It 
can be applied by anyone with sufficient IQ. 
But the worker of miracles does not come 
out of the laboratory or halls of learning. 

He rises spontaneously out of the moun- 
tains or out of the wilderness, and gathers 
novices who seek with all their hearts to 
equal the Master. But they never do. Always 
there is a difference. The magic of miracles 
seems unteachable. It has its own spontane- 
ous majesty, or is nothing but old-fashioned 
hoodwinking. There seemed, to Mart, no in- 
between. 

Antigravity. 

Was it natural law, or miracle? Had 
Dunning found the bridge that made only 
a single category of the two? Or was he a 
performer of miracles, whose art could not 
be taught, but would arise spontaneously, 
full blown? 

Mart slammed the books shut and pushed 
them to the rear of the desk. He pulled a 
scratch pad out of the drawer and began 
penciling furiously the basic Einstein 
equations. 

By the end of the first week there was 
little to report. The daily seminars had been 
held, but outside of re-educating each other 
in the exotic concepts of the relativity world 
they had achieved nothing. 

Or so it seemed to Mart. Keyes seemed 
quite pleased, however, and Berk mentioned 
that they should be congratulated on their 
progress. As if they had taken a major step 
forward in merely meeting and agreeing to 
undertake the project. 

And maybe they had. Mart thought. 

He found himself in difficulty as chair- 
man of the seminar. Invariably, in such a 
group there is a member who undertakes 
to educate his colleagues anew in all the 
basic sciences. In this case, it was made 
doubly difficult because the self-appointed 
instructor was Professor Dykstra. 

That he was capable of teaching them a 
good deal, there was no question. But on the 
Saturday at the end of this first week he 
arose with a particularly triumphant ex- 
pression and strode to the blackboard where 
he began scrawling his barely legible chicken 
marks. 

“I have achieved the thing for which I have 
been looking, gentlemen,” he said. “I am 
able to show that no other instrument as we 
have had described to us is possible without 
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a violation of Dr. Einstein’s postulate of 
equivalence. If we admit the correctness of 
this postulate — as we all do, of course — then 
you will see from Equation One that — ” 

Mart stared at- — and through — the equa- 
tions that Dykstra had scrawled. He listened 
with half an ear. It looked and sounded all 
right. But something had to be done about 
Dykstra. 

Dykstra was wrong — even with his equa- 
tions being right. Where was it, thought 
Mart. It was something you couldn’t name 
or scarcely define. Maybe it was in the 
feeling that Keyes talked about, the feeling 
that goes all through you down to your 
toes. He knew what Dykstra’s feeling was, 
all right. It touched him like the proximity 
of a thousand-ton refrigeration unit going 
full blast. Dykstra thought they were fools 
to be monkeying with this project, and re- 
mained with it only because he considered 
it his solemn duty to show them this 
irrefutable fact. 

He was dragging the feet of the whole 
group. But in spite of him, all the rest were 
pulling in the other direction, Mart knew. 
In this week, they had all achieved an accept- 
ance of the validity of Dunning’s accom- 
plishment. And that, after all, was something 
of an achievement, he decided. 

In Mart’s vision, the equations on the 
board became surrounded by fuzzy signs of 
the Zodiac. Dykstra had Completed his 
argument and Mart stood up. 

“Since you have presented us with such 
elegant proof of your thesis, doctor,” he 
said, “and since we have all become aware 
of the reality of Dunning’s accomplishment, 
the only conclusion we can make is that the 
basic premise is at fault. I would say you 
have submitted very excellent reasons for 
doubting the validity of the postulate of 
equivalence ! ” 

Dykstra stood a moment as if he could 
not believe his ears. He turned to his seat 
indecisively as if trying to make up his mind 
to ignore or answer the statement. Finally, 
he grew red and his body seemed to swell 
as he faced Mart. 

“My dear Dr. Nagle, if there is anyone in 
this room who does not understand that the 
postulate of equivalence has been estab- 
lished beyond any possibility of refutation 
I would suggest that he resign from this 
project immediately ! ” 

Mart restrained a grin, but warmed to 
his subject. He had no purpose but to needle 
Dykstra, and yet — 

“Seriously, doctor — and I throw this out 



to all of you: What would happen if the 
postulate of equivalence were not true? 

“You’ve been as shocked as I by the items 
from Dunning’s library, but I would like 
to ask: What is the significance of the 
postulate of equivalence in the accomplish- 
ment of the medium who is able to rise 
unsupported from a couch, in what is 
certainly a well authenticated instance of 
levitation? 

“Why is the literature of the East so full 
of material on levitation? I think Dunning 
asked that question and got some sensible 
answers. If the postulate of equivalence 
doesn’t fit those answers, perhaps we had 
better re-examine the postulate. As a matter 
of fact, if we ever expect to duplicate 
Dunning’s work, we will have to examine 
every postulate we’ve got that pertains in 
any way to gravity.” 

Professor Dykstra abandoned what he 
considered had become a disorderly argu- 
ment. He resumed his seat with a grandiose 
appeal to the equations on the board. 

Unexpectedly, Jennings, a thin dry man 
from Cal Tech took the floor. 

“I agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Nagle,” 
he said. “Something has been happening to 
me this past week. I see it in most of you, 
also, whether you are aware of it or not. 

“By the age of forty the average research 
physicist seems to acquire an intuitive ability 
to fend off anything that doesn’t jibe with 
the Laws as he knows them. 

“Then we become heads of departments 
while the younger fellows come along and 
assimilate the data that didn’t fit in our 
generation, and get credited with the dis- 
coveries we have passed over. 

“We seem to establish a sort of getaway 
in our minds, floodgates if you will, through 
which the mass of physical universe data 
flows. As we become older and more learned 
we adjust the setting of this gate to the 
point where nothing new can be trapped 
behind it. We cling to that which we had 
in our youth and abruptly we are creatures 
of history. 

“I feel the experiences of the past week 
have jarred my mental floodgates on their 
very hinges. Once more, I feel able to accept 
and retain data which I have not encountered 
before. I think Dr. Nagle is right. We have 
to re-examine all we have learned to this 
point concerning gravity. If any factors 
of East Indian lore or spiritualism prove 
relevant, I do not think Physics will be 
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shattered to its foundations if we assimilate 
such data. 

“We cannot escape the fact that one man 
solved antigravity. Eight days ago not one 
of us would have admitted the possibility. 
Today we are charged with the responsibility 
of moving forward in time and catching up 
with it.” 

Mart was tired after that seminar. It 
became a stormy affair. There seemed a kind 
of anger submerged not far below the sur- 
face of each of them. An anger at them- 
selves for having been on the wrong track 
for so long, a kind of diffused rage at the 
whole physical universe for playing such 
tricks when asked a straightforward ques- 
tion. 

More than one had balked at Mart’s 
drastic suggestion. Sanders had said, . , 
and there can be no revision of the postulate 
of equivalence. Any data which indicates it 
automatically leaves the observer of that 
data suspect.” 

Mart called Kenneth Berkeley’s office as 
soon as the seminar was ended. 

“Hi, Berk,” he said. 

“Yeah — how’s it coming? I’ve been 
wanting to get over your way the last couple 
of days. I haven’t noticed any of you boys 
moving out into the machine shops yet. I 



suppose you are still in the paper-work 
stage.” 

“We haven’t got there, yet,” muttered 
Mart. “I have more important things than 
antigravity to discuss with you. How are 
you set up for a couple of days’ fishing?” 

“Fishing? I could probably make it. All 
work and no play and that sort of thing — 
I don’t need to remind you, of course, of 
the need for top speed on this Project 
Levitation — ” 

“I’m going fishing,” said Mart. “You 
coming along or not?” 

“I’m coming. I can get the loan of a 
cabin on the best trout stream the other 
side of Fulton’s Fish Market. When will you 
be ready?” 

“I’ll have to rent some gear. If you know 
a good place, I can be ready in an hour 
and we can pick it up on the way.” 

“I’ll have to check my own gear, provided 
Judith hasn’t thrown it out in the last 
three years since I used it. It’s about a two 
hundred mile drive. We can make it by 
midnight.” 

Mart and Berk had done a good deal of 
fishing together one summer following their 
Junior year. They had spent much of that 
year and all of the summer settling the 
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abstruse problems of tfie Universe with quite 
divergent results. 

At the end of the summer Mart had been 
of the total conviction that life was wholly 
soluble in terms of the external world. If a 
man had something good and useful to do 
in shaping the world to his own dream, he 
would be a sane and happy man. 

Berk had arrived at the opposite pole in 
the conviction that man’s life lay within the 
thin shelter of his own skin. Now each of 
them had moved a good way towards the 
other’s camp. 

Mart thought of this as they drove through 
the night. He reminded Berk of it. 

“If the world were as college Juniors see 
it, all our troubles would be over,” said Berk. 
“There is probably no time in a man’s life 
when he is so completely of a single minded 
point of view.” 

“I don’t know. There’s Dykstra. He hasn’t 
changed an opinion since he was a Junior. 
He’s going to prove Dunning didn’t have 
antigravity or bust. He knows it can’t be 
done.” 

“How about the others?” 

“This week has been a period of meta- 
morphosis. They’ve changed. We’re where 
we can do some work, now.” 

There was a caretaker on the property 
Berk had borrowed. He had things ready 
when the two men arrived. Mart determined 
to put everything connected with ONR out 
of his mind while he was there. He sat down 
and wrote a letter home, which helped in 
that direction. 

In the morning he arose in the clear moun- 
tain air, and to the enormous song of birds 
in the pines beyond the house, and he felt 
that he had truly forgotten all else but this. 
The smell of bacon and eggs floated in from 
the kitchen as he met Berk outside the door. 

“It’s nice to become a psychologist who 
knows a millionaire. Could we have had 
breakfast in bed if we had ordered it?” 

Berk laughed. “Not on your life. Wait till 
Joe gets you out in the woods. Then you’ll 
see how much coddling you’ll get.” 

“Let’s not take him along,” said Mart. 
“I’d like to be alone as much as possible.” 

“Sure. Joe won’t mind. He’s the one who 
knows all the good fishing holes, though — ” 

“The fish don’t matter,” said Mart. 

The forest was moist with dew, and the 
pre-dawn chill remained in the ravines 
through which they descended towards the 
river. It was still shadowed by the moun- 
tains here, and quiet except for the few birds 



who had not abandoned its gray light for 
the pink tipped hills above. 

Mart knew at once that this was what he 
needed. He donned the hip boots and tested 
the spring of the new glass rod he had 
rented. 

“I guess I’m old-fashioned,” he said. “I 
like the feel of the old ones better.” 

“I’m still using mine,” said Berk. “Matter 
of fact, I believe it’s the same one I had 
the last summer we were together.” 

They sloshed out into the water a little 
way above a quiet pool. It wasn’t wide 
enough for both of them there, so Mart 
moved along upstream. “Some guy pub- 
lished an article the other day,” he said, “in 
which he claimed the average time of catch- 
ing a fish in a stream like this is two hours 
and nineteen minutes. Didn’t we do better 
than that?” 

“Seems like we did a lot better. If we 
don’t, we’ll have to get Joe to make a lunch 
today.” 

They did considerably better. By noon, 
Tdart had six and Berk had seven good trout. 

‘Til write the fish researcher a letter,” 
said Mart,' “and your family will eat trout 
for a week.” 

After lunch they sat with their backs 
against a tree on the bank and watched the 
water flowing past. 

“Have you got any attack on the project 
at all?” said Berk. 

Mart told him about the last seminar. 
“Dykstra may be entirely right. His math 
makes a pretty picture. But I was serious 
when I suggested the re-examination of the 
postulate of equivalence — at least as it now 
stands.” 

“You’re ahead of me,” said Berk. “What 
is the postulate of equivalence?” 

“It was proposed by Einstein in one of 
his first papers, the 1907 one, I think. He 
postulated that the effects of inertia are 
equivalent to those of gravity. 

“That is, in an object propelled at a con- 
stant rate of acceleration, a man would feel 
effects that could not be distinguished from 
those of gravity. He could walk, function, 
and would have weight just as if he were on 
a large mass having gravitational attraction. 

“Conversely, an observer inside a freely 
falling elevator in Earth’s gravitational field 
would observe no effects of gravity inside 
that elevator. He could stand on a scale, 
and would register no weight. Liquid would 
not pour from a glass. It has been stated 
that no mechanical experiment could ever 
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reveal the presence of Earth’s gravitational 
field in the interior of any such frame of 
reference moving freely in this field of 
gravitation. We have accepted this assump- 
tion for a long time. 

“There are good reasons for accepting it, 
good, sound mathematical reasons. Yet we 
have not empirically exhausted all possible 
means of detecting a gravitational field under 
such conditions, and it is foolish to exclude 
the possibility. 

“So — Dykstra has made a good point in 
his fairly rigorous demonstration that a 
mechanism such as Dunning’s would demand 
the abandonment of the postulate of 
equivalence. It may well be that the postu- 
late is an unwarranted assumption, based 
upon inadequate data. If so, that’s a good 
starting point. What the next step might be, 
I don’t know.” 

“Is gravity a kind of a something that 
can be identified otherwise than as a mathe- 
matical symbol — or through the observation 
of a falling apple?” 

“No. That’s all it is, actually. A symbol 
in our formulas that stands for an un- 
identified something which manifests itself 
in the attraction between masses.” 

“How about a flowing something, like this 
stream?” 

“Could be. Nobody knows.” 

The water eddied about a projecting rock 
near the bank. Berk threw in a handful of 
sticks he had been idly breaking in his hand. 
Swiftly, they flowed together and converged 
in the center of the whirlpool by the rock. 

“Might be a point of view,” he said, “in 
which it could be postulated that those 
sticks gravitated toward each other under a 
mutual attraction.” 

“It wasn’t attraction in them,” said Mart 
thoughtfully. “It was forces pushing and 
pulling on them. Gravity — a pushing and 
pulling, maybe. But a pull or a push of 
what? That Dunning! He knew!” 

Sitting on the porch in the dark, after 
dinner, Mart had a feeling of satisfaction, a 
vague sense of having accomplished some- 
thing during the day. He didn’t know what, 
but it didn’t matter. It was something — 

“You know,” he said suddenly, “the thing 
we need to know, and that you psychologists 
ought to be able to tell us is where ideas 
come from. 

‘Take the first cave man with two brain 
cells big enough to click together. Where 
did he get the idea to put a fire in his cave? 

2 



I think that’s the problem you and I tried 
to solve a long time ago. Where do they 
come from — inside or outside?” He paused 
and gave the mosquitoes his attention. 

“Keep going,” said Berk. 

“I haven’t any further to go. I’m thinking 
about gravity again.” 

“What are you thinking?” 

“How to get a new idea concerning it. 
What does a man actually do when he cooks 
up a new theory, a new mechanism? I feel 
like I’m being sucked into that problem 
constantly, instead of the one I’m supposed 
to be attacking.” 

“Well, what are you doing? You’re trying 
to cook up a new idea — ” 

“I’m thinking right now about this after- 
noon. Something flowing — but it would be 
something you couldn’t get a picture of — 
like space-time. Now that it’s been brought 
into the open, I think I really have never 
liked the postulate of equivalence. Just a 
feeling knocking around through a few mole- 
cules in my cranium. The postulate is wrong. 

‘Then I try to picture something flowing 
through the dark of space. It couldn’t be a 
three-dimensional flow like a river.” 

He sat up straighter and slowly withdrew 
the cigar from his mouth. “It couldn’t be — 
But it could be a flow — He stood up sud- 
denly and turned towards the house. “Look, 
Berk, you’ve got to excuse me, if you don’t 
mind. I’ve got some math to do.” 

Berk’s cigar tip brightened in a long, 
glowing moment. “Don’t mind me,” said the 
psychologist. 



V. 

Berk had no idea what time Mart went to 
bed that night. In the morning he found him 
in the same position working furiously, and 
had the impression Mart had not retired at 
all. He observed he’d changed clothes, at 
least. 

“The fish are calling,” said Berk. 

Mart glanced up. “Give me another half 
hour. Look, the fish can wait. I’ve got to 
get back to the office as soon as possible. 
There’s something here I want to keep on 
with.” 

Berk grinned agreeably. “Go to it, boy. 
I’ll get the car parked. You say when.” 

In town he went directly to his own office 
without seeing anyone. There, he continued 
the work begun the night before. As he pro- 
ceeded, some of his initial enthusiasm waned. 
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It would be two or three days before he 
would be ready to invite inspection. One of 
his manipulations several pages back turned 
out to be in error. He retraced slowly 
through the maze. 

A little after three there came a knock. 
He looked up in irritation as Dykstra walked 
in. 

“Dr. Nagle! I’m glad you’re in. I tried 
and couldn’t find you yesterday.” 

‘‘I took a day off for fishing. Can I help 
you?” 

Dykstra slid into the chair on the other 
side of the desk with an almost furtive 
motion. Mart frowned. 

“I have something of extreme importance 
to discuss regarding the project,” said 
Dykstra. He leaned forward confidentially, 
his eyes squinting a little behind the owlish 
glasses. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that this entire 
project is a fraud?” 

“Fraud! What are you talking about?” 

“I have been over the Dunning house, so 
called, with a fine toothed comb. I proved 
to you in our last seminar that the postu- 
late of equivalence denied the possibility of 
any such device as this Dunning is supposed 
to have invented. Now, I can assure you that 
Dunning never existed! We are the victims 
of a base fraud.” 

He clapped the palms of his hands upon 
the top of the desk in triumphal finality and 
leaned back. 

“I don’t understand,” murmured Mart. 

“You shall. Go over that laboratory. 
There is no consistency. Examine the shelves 
of reagents. Ask what possible chemical en- 
deavor could be carried out with such a 
random selection of materials. The elec- 
tronics section is as hodgepodge as the 
corner television shop. The computers have 
never been used in the room they are in. 
And that library — it is obvious what an in- 
tellectual packrat’s rest that is! 

“No, Dr. Nagle, for some inconceivable 
reason we are the victims of a base fraud. 
Antigravity! Do you suppose that anyone 
here actually thought they could make us 
believe it? 

“Now, what I want to know is why we 
have been sent on this fool’s errand when 
the nation needs the talent of each one of us 
so badly?” 

Mart felt a faint sickness in the pit of 
his stomach. “I’ll admit there are strange 
things about this presentation. If what you 



say be true, how can the eyewitness accounts 
be explained?” 

“Perjury!” snapped Dykstra. 

“I can hardly imagine a member of the 
JCS involved in such. I am sorry, but I do 
not share your opinion. As a matter of fact, 
I have done a good deal of work toward 
our goal. 

“As of this moment, I am prepared to say 
definitely that the postulate of equivalence 
is not going to hold.” 

Red-faced, Dykstra stood up. “I’m ex- 
tremely sorry you hold such views. Dr. 
Nagle. I had always believed you a young 
man of great promise. Perhaps you shall yet 
be when proper light is thrown upon this 
abominable fraud perpetrated upon us. Good 
day ! ” 

Mart didn’t bother to rise as Dykstra 
stomped out of the door. The visit bothered 
him. Absurd as the accusations were, they 
threatened the foundation upon which he 
worked. If he could be sure that Dunning’s 
device had performed as described he was 
subject to the buffeting of all his prior assur- 
ance that antigravity was nonsense. 

But the JCS involved in a reasonless and 
silly fraud as Dykstra proposed — ! 

He turned back to his sheets of computa- 
tions with almost frantic energy. When it 
was almost time that most of them would 
be leaving he reached for the phone and 
called Jennings. The man was an able 
mathematician and could work this through 
if any one could. It was not as far along 
as Mart would have liked it, but he had to 
know if he were at the entrance to a blind 
alley. 

“Can you come over for a moment?” he 
said. “I’ve got something I’d like to show 
you.” 

In a few moments Jennings appeared. As 
he came in the door he gave Mart the 
momentary impression of an old-time 
country preacher ruffled with righteous in- 
dignation at the sins of his congregation. 

He blurted out before Mart had a chance 
to speak. “Did you see Dykstra this after- 
noon running around with some cock and 
bull story about the project being a fraud?” 

Mart nodded. 

“Why Keyes ever let an old fool like him 
in here — Dyk has been a fine man. But he’s 
shot his wad. I called Keyes at once.” 

“I guess all of us have had natural 
suspicions like Dykstra’s,” said Mart, “but 
not enough to go completely overboard as 
he has.” 
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“I’ve talked to several of the others. They 
are upset, some of them. I tried to lift them 
out of it. But what is it you’ve got? Any- 
thing that looks like an answer?” 

Mart slid the sheets across the desk. “The 
postulate of equivalence is out. I’m pretty 
sure of that. I’ve been computing the possible 
field of motion circulating through curved 
space. It turns out to be an eight-dimen- 
sional thing, but it makes sense. I’d like you 
to look it over.” 

Jennings’ eyebrows raised. “Very good. 
Of course, it’s not easy for me to accept the 
renunciation of the postulate of equivalence, 
you understand. That has been around for 
forty-five years now.” 

“We may find something to fit in its 
place.” 

“You have no other copy of this?” 

Mart shrugged. “I can do it again.” 

“I’ll take good care of them.” Jennings 
put the papers in an inside pocket. “But 
suppose you do demonstrate the possibility 
of such a flow? Where do we go from 
there? Have you an idea?” 

“Some,” said Mart. “I watched a whirl- 
pool yesterday. Ever watch what happens 



to sticks when they are thrown into one. 
They go toward each other. That’s gravity.” 
Jennings frowned. “Now wait a minute. 
Mart—” 

Mart laughed. “Don’t get me wrong. 
Consider this flow. I don’t know what pro- 
perties it might have. It would have to take 
place through four of the dimensions in- 
volved. But when we get through, we’ll 
develop the expression for the curl of such 
a flow through material substance. 

“Suppose such a curl exists. Whirlpools 
appear. It’s a crude analogy. Your mind 
can’t get hold of it. We need the math. But 
perhaps we can sh<Jw that the curl is in 
such a direction as to cause a reduction of 
spatial displacement between masses causing 
the curl. Could that make sense?” 

Jennings had been sitting very still. Now 
he smiled and spread his hands on the desk 
top. “It could. The curl of an eight- 
dimensional flow would be fairly complex. 
But if it develops all right, what then?” 
“Then we build a device to streamline 
matter through this flow, so that curl will 
not develop.” 

Jennings sat in his chair as if suddenly 
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limp. “Holy smoke, you’ve got it all figured 
out! But wait a minute, that would simply 
nullify gravity. How about antigravity?” 
Mart shrugged. “We find a way to intro- 
duce a reverse curl vector.” 

“That does it, boy, that does it.” 

Mart laughed and walked to the door with 
him. “Yeah, I know how the thing sounds, 
but, look — I’m really not kidding. If this 
gravitational flow expression works out, the 
rest of it could follow. It could, Jennings.” 
Jennings faced him with all amusement 
gone out of his face. “I’m not laughing, 
Mart,” he said, “not at you, anyway. If we 
get the answer to this Whole thing it’s going 
to be something like that. It’s just that every- 
thing we’ve postulated up to now has so 
completely blocked any thinking of this kind 
that a man has to be prepared to consider 
himself slightly rocky to even talk about it.” 

It was a day later when Berk called him. 
“Hey, Mart, why didn’t you let us know 
right away about Dykstra? If Jennings 
hadn’t called, we might have got to him 
too late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This story he’s been giving about the 
project’s being a fraud. I hope you weren’t 
bothered by it.” 

“Not much. Are you going to kick him off 
the project?” 

“That follows, naturally. He’s in a rest 
home now. His mind was so congealed that 
he couldn’t accept the reality of Dunning’s 
work. He flipjped his lid in a mild sort of 
way. He’ll be all right in a few weeks and 
can go back to teaching.” 

“I’m sorry about it. We almost have the 
answer he was afraid to face, I believe.” 

Impatiently, Mart threw his thesis open 
to the whole seminar that day. It was a bit 
hard to take for some who had been in- 
clined somewhat in Dykstra’s direction, but 
the math was clean enough to appeal to all 
of them. They pitched in almost as a solid 
unit to try to obtain a formulation con- 
vertible to metal and electrons and fields. 

Jennings was the one who carried it all 
the way. He rushed into Mart’s office three 
days later without knocking and slapped 
some sheets on the desk. 

“You were right, Mart,” he exclaimed. 
“Your field does show curl in the presence 
of material substance. We’re on our way to 
Dunning’s flying belt!” 

But when it came. Mart was dismayed. 



The entire group worked in a thirty-six hour 
seminar to whip the work into final shape. 
The result was that an antigravity machine 
could be built. But it would be the size of a 
hundred ton cyclotron! 

Mart told Keyes what they had. “It’s a 
far cry from Dunning’s flying belt,” he said. 
“We’ll continue trying to boil it down if 
you want us to, or we can submit a practical 
design that will work now in the shape we’ve 
got it in.” 

Keyes glanced at the sketches Mart had 
prepared. “It isn’t exactly what we’d ex- 
pected, but I think we’d better build it. The 
important thing right now is to get a practi- 
cal antigravity machine functioning. Refine- 
ments can come later. The shops are yours. 
How long will it take?” 

“It depends on what you wish to put into 
it in the way of men and machines. With a 
round-the-clock crew I believe the model 
could be ready in about three weeks.” 

“It’s yours,” said Keyes. “Build it.” 

It was actually over four weeks before the 
first demonstration was scheduled in the big 
machine shop protected by the triple security 
seal that had shrouded the whole project. 

Those in attendance were the ones present 
at the first conference plus a few of the 
workmen who had helped build the massive 
device. 

The demonstration was simple, almost 
anticlimactic after the hectic seminars they 
had sweated out the past weeks. Mart 
stepped to the switchboard that seemed 
diminutive under the high, steel-arched ceil- 
ing of the shop. He threw the main power 
switches and then adjusted slowly a number 
of dials. 

Almost imperceptibly and without waver- 
ing, the enormous disklike mass rose in the 
center of the shop. It hovered without visible 
support three feet above the floor. 

The disk was thirty feet in diameter and 
three feet thick. Its tonnage was evident in 
the long crack in the concrete floor beneath 
the I-beams laid temporarily to support it. 

Dr. Keyes reached out a hand to touch 
the mass. He pushed with all his might. 

Mart smiled and shook his head. “It’ll 
move if you push long enough and hard 
enough. But it has almost the inertia of a 
small battleship. A far cry, as I said, from 
Dunning’s flying belt. But we’ll keep trying.” 

“It’s a monumental achievement,” said 
Keyes, “and I congratulate you all.” 

While they watched. Mart touched the 
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Controls again and slowly lowered the mass 
to the I-beam supports. He cut the power. 

“I would like all of you to return to the 
conference room at this time,” Keyes said. 
“There, we have some additional data to 
give you.” 

Mart fell in step beside Berk on the way 
out. “What’s up now?” he said. “Are they 
going to pin tin medals on us?” 

“Better than that,” said Berk. “You’ll see.” 

Once more they found themselves seated 
almost as they had been that eventful day 
weeks ago. Keyes took his usual position at 
the head. 

“There is no need of telling any of you 
gentlemen what this achievement means to 
our country and for all mankind. Anti- 
gravity will revolutionize the military and 
peacetime transport of the world — and in 
time will take man to the stars. 

“Now — I have someone I would like to 
introduce to you.” 

He stepped aside and beckoned through 
the doorway to the next room behind him. 
Someone came through in response. Then 
Keyes stood aside. 

A startled gasp went through the audience. 
Before them stood Leon Dunning. 

He smiled at the group a little wryly. “I 
see you know me, gentlemen. I hope none 
of you will bear me any hard feelings or 
consider me the repulsive character I have 
been painted. The script called for it. An 
unpleasant young jerk, is the way it was 
described I believe.” 

Jennings was on his feet. “What is the 
meaning of this. Dr. Keyes? I think we are 
entitled to an explanation!” 

“Indeed you are, Dr. Jennings. And you 
shall have one.” Keyes replaced Dunning, 
who took a seat. “To a considerable extent, 
our friend, Professor Dykstra, was correct. 
The original data given you at the beginning 
was a hoax.” 

A wave of startled cries and protests arose 
from the assembly. Keyes raised a hand. 
“Just a moment, please. Hear me out. I said 
that the initial data was a hoax. There was 
no Leon Dunning, inventor of antigravity 
devices. We put on a show, and faked a film. 
There was no antigravity. 

‘Today, there is an antigravity machine 
in existence. I want you to consider very 
carefully, gentlemen, just where the hoax 
in this matter truly lies.” He paused for a 
moment, looking into the eyes of each of 
them, then stepped aside. “Our chief 
psychologist, Dr. Kenneth Berkeley, will give 
you the remainder of the story.” 
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Berk got to his feet and moved to the 
front as if reluctant to do what had to be 
done. 

“If any of you are angry,” he said, “I am 
the person to whom it should be directed. 
Project Levitation was the direct result of 
my proposal. 

“Do not think, however, that I am 
apologizing. I object to the term hoax, or 
fraud, which Professor Dykstra called it. 
How can we call it a hoax when out of it 
has come a thing with potentialities that 
cannot be grasped by any of us at this 
time?” 

“But why, man, why?” Jennings exploded 
impatiently. “Why this hocus-pocus, this 
nonsense, this irrelevance about astrology, 
levitation, and mysticism! Why wasn’t it set 
up as a straightforward project. We aren’t 
a bunch of high school kids to be tricked 
into something we don’t want to do!” 

“Suppose you give me the answer to that?” 
said Berk. “How would you have responded 
to a letter from Dr. Keyes inviting you to 
take part in a project to build an antigravity 
machine? How many of you would have 
remained in your safe and sane universities 
where crackpots are not allowed to spend 
the people’s money as they are in Govern- 
ment institutions? 

“We are thankful we had no more than 
one Professor Dykstra on the project. He 
refused to accept the data we provided and 
his goal became to prove antigravity im- 
possible. How many of you would have 
come with the same goal if our little make- 
believe had not spurred you on? 

“Dykstra could not face the data in a 
rational manner. As a result he suffered a 
nervous breakdown, which was, of course, 
the result of a long chain of previous 
incidents. 

“On the other hand, those of you who 
could accept the data we handed you were 
able to knock out the preconceptions about 
antigravity and achieve that which you had 
considered impossible. 

“Essentially, this was a project in psy- 
chology, not physics. We could have chosen 
something besides antigravity. The results, 
I predict, would have been the same. I have 
observed many scientists at work in the 
laboratory and library. I have studied the 
educational preconceptions they bring to 
their work. Before a problem is tackled, a 
decision is already made as to whether it is 
possible or impossible. In so many cases, as 
exemplified by Professor Dykstra, the in- 
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terest in the problem is only to the extent 
of proving the decision correct. 

“If you will forgive me for using you for 
guinea pigs in my project, I submit to you 
that I have given a far more powerful tech- 
nique for scientific investigation than you 
have ever possessed before. The technique 
of the conviction that any desired answer 
can be found. You have not been hoaxed at 
all. You have been shown a new and 
powerful scientific method. 

“If you could and did lick a problem 
previously impossible to you, in a matter of 
weeks, how many more of your own re- 
search problems are just waiting for this new 
approach?” 

There was a good deal more said at the 
meeting. Some of it was highly confused. 
Berk’s explanation was not understood at all 
by several of them. 

It would take a long time for it to sink 
in thoroughly, even for him, Mart thought. 
There was just a trace of anger within "him 
that he found hard to put down. But he 
chuckled at the smooth way in which Berk 
had engineered the project. He’d bet the 
psychologist had some uneasy moments 
because of Dykstra ! 

There was a sort of stunned feeling in 
his mind as he began to recognize the 
absolute truth of what Berk had demon- 
strated. He saw it reflected in the faces of 
some of the others a sort of blank why- 
didn’t-somebody-tell-me-this-before look. 

It was finally agreed they would meet 
again the next day to thresh out their re- 
actions to what had been done. 

As soon as they were able to break away, 
Berk took Mart’s arm. “I almost forgot to 
tell you, you are invited to dinner tonight.” 

“ That had better not be a hoax,” said 
Mart. 

After dinner, the two of them went out 
into the patio with which Berk struggled to 
give his city lot the dignity of an estate. 
They sat down on a garden seat and watched 
the moon come up through the neighbor’s 
television antenna. 

“I want the rest of it,” said Mart. 

“The rest of what?” 

“Don’t be coy. The rest of the guys are 
going to get it out of you in the morning, 
but I want it first.” 

Berk was silent for a while then he started 
speaking. He lit a pipe and got it going well. 
“Jennings almost had it in that speech about 
the floodgates of the mind which you men- 
tioned. You and I almost had it back there 



when we were trying to solve the problems 
of the Universe in school. 

“It boils down to the thing you asked me 
up in the mountains: What is the process 
of thinking? Where does original thought 
come from? 

“Consider the abstruse equations you 
cooked up in a matter of days on the gravita- 
tional flow around the curvature of space. 
Why didn’t you do it ten years ago? Why 
didn’t somebody else do it a long time ago? 
Why you, and nobody else? 

“I wanted you on the project especially, 
Mart, because I want you to give me a hand 
with this thing, if you will. It’s a little more 
than I can handle. I don’t know whether it’s 
physics or psychology or some weird cross 
between the two. 

“Anyway, here’s where I started: You 
know communication theory. You know 
that any kind of data can be put in code 
form consisting of pulses. For example, a 
complex photograph codified in terms of 
half-tone dots. There are many possible 
methods of coding information into pulses. 
The code can use dot-dash, it can use time- 
separation between pulses, it can use pulse 
amplitude, a thousand different factors and 
combinations of factors. But any information 
can be expressed as a special sequence of 
pulses. 

“One such sequence is: ‘Every body in 
the universe attracts every other body in the 
universe’; another, ‘The secret of immortality 
is — ’, and still another, ‘Gravity is itself the 
result of the action of — and it can be 
nullified by — ’ 

“Any answer to any question can be 
expressed in terms of a special sequence of 
pulses, wherein some relationship between 
the pulses is a codified expression of the 
information. 

“But, by definition, pure noise is a com- 
pletely random sequence of pulses, contain- 
ing pulses in all possible relationships. 

“Therefore; any information-bearing 
message is a special subclass of the class 
‘noise.’ Pure noise, therefore, includes all 
possible messages, all possible information. 
Hence, pure noise, which is actually another 
term for pure probability, is omniscient 1” 

“Now, that isn’t just an exercise in 
scholastic logic. It is a recognition that all 
things can be learned, all things can be 
achieved.” 

Mart stirred and blew a violent cloud of 
cigar smoke at the moon. “Hold it!” he 
exclaimed. “There’s got to be some limit to 
the territory you take in.” 
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“Why? Is my logic wrong in regard to 
noise and information?” 

“Gad, I don’t know. It sounds good. It’s 
right, of course, but exactly what does 
that have to do with the operation of the 
human mind and Project Levitation?” 

“From a structural standpoint, I can’t 
answer that question — yet. Functionally, it 
appears that there must be in the human 
mind a mechanism which is nothing but a 
pure noise generator, a producer of random 
impulses, pure omniscient noise. 

“Somewhere else there must be another 
mechanism which is set to either filter the 
production of random noise or control its 
production so that only semantically mean- 
ingful forms are allowed to come through. 
Evidently, the filter is capable of being set 
at any level to filter out anything we choose 
to define as noise. 

“So we go through the rough process of 
growing up, we go to school, and get 
educated, we get a red line setting on the 
noise filter which rejects all but a bare 
minimum of data presented by the external 
universe, and our internal creativeness as 
well. 

“Facts in the world about us are rejected 
from then on when they don’t fit. Creative 
imagination is whittled down. The filter takes 
care of it automatically once we give it a 
setting.” 

“And your project here,” said Mart, “the 
stuff on Babylonian mysticism, astrology, 
and the rest of that crud — ” 

“The whole pattern was set to be as noisy 
as possible,” said Berk. “We didn’t know 
how to produce antigravity, so we gave you 
a picture of a man who did, and made it as 
noisy as possible to loosen up your own 
noise filters on the subject. I offered you a 
dose of omniscient noise on the subject of 
antigravity, and the one inescapable con- 
clusion that it had been done. 

“Everyone of you had previously set your 
filters to reject the idea of antigravity. 
Nonsense! No use looking for that. Work 
on something useful. 

“So I suggested to Keyes we assemble a 
bunch of you double-domes and slap you 
solidly with the fact that it ain’t nonsense, 
it can be done, Bud. Give you some 
omniscient noise to listen to, loosen up your 
filters, and let the answer come through out 
of your own mental productiveness. 

“It worked. It always will work. All you’ve 
got to do is get the lead out of your pants 
and the rocks out of your head, and the 



arbitrary noise filter settings corrected on a 
few of the other things you’ve always wanted 
to do — and you can find a proper answer 
to any problem you care to investigate!" 

Mart glanced up at the moon spreading 
silver across the sky. “Yeah — there’s the 
stars,” he said. “I’ve always wanted the stars. 
Now we’ve got antigravity — ” 

“And so you can go to the stars — if you 
want to.” 

Mart shook his head. “You and Dunning 
— first we’ve got it, then we haven’t. 

“You get us to produce antigravity. And 
it becomes a mere gimmick! Sure we could 
see the planets, maybe even go beyond the 
solar system before we lie. But I guess I’m 
going to stay here and work with you. A 
paltry planet or two isn’t so much, after all. 
If we could learn to utilize the maximum 
noise level of the human mind we could 
master the whole Universe!” 



THE END. 
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THE CURRENTS Of SPACE 

By ISAAC ASIMOV 

THIRD OF THREE PARTS. The currents of Man’s spatial politics are 
one thing; the blind currents of Nature, however, react neither to plead- 
ing, anger, or human willfullness. But willful men will still try. . . . 



Synopsis. 



This is the story of three political groupings 
in the human-occupied galaxy of the future: 

1. Trantor, ruler of half the inhabited 
worlds of the galaxy and aspiring to establish 
a Galactic Empire which will bring peace 
and prosperity to the warring star systems, is 
particularly interested in 

2. Fiorina, an impoverished, peasant world 
which, nevertheless, is the only source in all 
the galaxy for the miracle textile, kyrt. The 
kyrt trade is the richest single traffic in the 
galaxy and is under the exclusive control of 
a planet near Fiorina which is called 

3. Sark. For centuries Sar/c has held 
Fiorina in a firm and ruthless grip, draining 
it of its best men and keeping it ground under 
a tyranny. Sark is able to do this because of 
two institutions: the Patrollers and the Town- 
men. The Patrollers are a police force composed 
of alien mercenaries, neither Sarkite nor 
Florinian. The Townmen are Florinian natives 
who in turn, for certain privileges, act as sub- 
ordinate officials over Florinian towns on behalf 
of the Sarkite absentee landlords, or “ Squires ." 

In addition, there is the nonpolitical, 
scientific body, the Interstellar Spatio-analytic 
Bureau — also known as the I.S.B. — whose 
function it is to analyze the elementary com- 
position of the extremely rarefied matter in 
the galactic reaches between the stars. At the 
time the story opens Selim Junz, a high 
official in the I.S.B. has been searching for 
nearly a year for a missing spatioanalyst, 
whose last received message was an emergency 
call stating that he knew of a vast danger of 
galactic proportions hanging over Fiorina, and 
demanding instant consultation with the I.S.B. 
The spatioanalyst is never heard of again. 

Junz suspects that Sark has imprisoned or 
murdered the spatioanalyst to prevent his 
story from getting out since they want nothing 
to interfere with the smooth functioning of the 
kyrt trade. Junz does not seriously concern 
himself with such stories of danger from a 
spatioanalyst, since those persons are notori- 
ously neurotic and unstable as otherwise they 



would not fear planets so much nor be so 
willing to spend long months in isolation in 
space in the course of their duties. Most 
spatioanalysts come from Earth, a planet 
with a radioactive crust, and hence one which 
breeds insecurities among its people. 

Junz enlists the aid of Ludigan Abel, Tran- 
torian ambassador to Sark. Together they 
arrange that all spatioanalytic texts in Sarkite 
libraries be placed on reserve and any non- 
Sarkite requests for permission to see them be 
reported to them. 

Meanwhile, on the planet Fiorina, interest 
centers about a “half-wit" known as Rik. 
A year earlier he had been found on the out- 
skirts of a village in a state of complete mind- 
lessness. Valona March, a local peasant girl 
and Myrlyn Terens, the local Townman, take 
charge of him. Slowly his brain heals. When 
he suddenly remembers how to talk, the 
frightened Valona secretly takes him to a city 
doctor who recognizes Rik's symptoms to be 
the result of a psycho-probing. A psycho 
probe is an instrument that can be used to 
mold or destroy a mind and is usually used 
on criminals or psychopaths. Before the doctor 
can report this, he dies in a traffic accident. 

Later, Rik begins remembering dim facts 
about his early life. Terens, the Townman, 
decides to follow this up by taking him to the 
library in Upper City. ( The chief city on 
Fiorina is divided into a Lower and Upper 
City. The Upper City is exclusively Sarkite, 
but Townman privileges enable ■ Terens to set 
foot on it.) 

In the library, Rik consults an encyclopedia 
and recalls as a result that he was once a 
spatioanalyst. An attempt to consult spatio- 
analytic texts, however, results in their being 
stopped by the librarian and kept from leaving 
the library by a Patroller. However, Valona 
March, who has grown to love Rik, follows 
the two in her anxiety for his safety, first to 
the city, then to the library. She knocks down 
the Patroller. 

Since this is a serious crime, there is nothing 
to do but flee, with a Patroller squad-car in 
pursuit. They are saved at the last minute 
by a Florinian inhabitant of Lower City, 
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called the Baker, who hides them by leading 
them through a dummy oven to hidden rooms. 
This Baker, as it turns out, is a Trantorian 
agent. 

The Townman suspects this and since he is 
a Florinian patriot as a result of experiences 
on Sark at the time of his education, he fears 
Trantorian domination as much as he fears 
Sarkite domination. He therefore escapes, 
assuring Valona that he will return. At the 
outskirts of the city, in the early dawn hours, 
the Townman enters a local precinct station, 
kills the lone Patroller in charge and puts on 
the Patroller's uniform. 

Meanwhile, the Baker, having fitted Rik 
and Valona with new non-Florinian clothes, 
and an other-planet passport, is prepared to 
send them away from Fiorina to the safety of 
Trantorian territory. As they leave the bakery, 
however, the Townman, in his Patroller dis- 
guise, approaches and shoots down the Baker. 

Rik and Valona do not recognize the Town- 
man, however. In the belief that he is a 
Patroller, they run for it and in the confusion, 
escape. Rik, his memory continuing to return, 
is eager to get on board ship. He persuades 
Valona therefore to make for the spaceport, 
as had been the Baker's original plan, and 
there to stow away on any available ship. 
They do so. What they do not realize, however, 
is that the ship they choose is the same ship 
which is about to carry the Lady Sarnia of 
Fife back to Sark, that lady being the daughter 
of the most powerful landowner on Sark, the 
Squire of Fife. 

The Townman, in his Patroller disguise, 
pursues Rik and Valona to the spaceport but 
is too late to prevent their stowing away. He 
learns of the fact that the ship carries the 
Lady Sarnia and he makes up his mind to 
get to Sark at any cost. For one thing his life 
is forfeit on Fiorina, for another, he knows 
that Rik with his dimly remembered spatio- 
analytic past and his babblings of danger to 
Fiorina may be a vital weapon against the 
Sarkite dominance over Fiorina, and he must, 
therefore, get him back. 

The Townman makes his way back to 
Upper City, still as a Patroller. He knows 
he cannot keep this diguise since, by now, 
the true Patrollers must know of the impostor- 
ship. He therefore manages to kill a Squire 
and exchange clothing. Now, as a Squire, he 
makes his way to one of the space-yacht ports 
that ring Upper City where the Squire killed 
by the Townman owns a yacht. The Townman 
would gladly use this yacht to escape from 
Fiorina but he hasn't the slightest notion of 
how to pilot one. He is trapped. 



On board the Lady Sarnia’s ship, meanwhile, 
Rik and Valona are quickly detected, since 
their body-heat registers on the ship’s instru- 
ments. The Lady Sarnia, who feels kindly, in 
a condescending way, toward Florinians, cross- 
examines them at length, despite the conviction 
of the captain of the ship that Rik and Valona 
are dangerous criminals. The captain's point 
of view is borne out by a message from the 
Department of Security — Depsec — of Sark to 
the effect that it is known he has stowaways on 
board and that the stowaways are to be delivered, 
to Depsec upon arrival at Sark. 

Meanwhile, great doings are taking place on 
Sark. While the routine administration of Sark 
is in the hands of a celibate Florinian civil 
service, the big wheels are the “ Great Squires," 
each of whom is absolute lord of a separate 
Sarkite continent. The most powerful of the 
Great Squires is the Squire of Fife, the Lady 
Sarnia’s father, who one year before had called 
one of the rare meetings of all five Great 
Squires. At the time, blackmailing letters had 
been received by all Squires and Fife had con- 
nected this with the recent disappearance of a 
spatioanalyst. He believed that this marked 
the beginning of a campaign by Trantor to 
undermine Sarkite sovereignty on Fiorina and 
to take over control of the kyrt trade. 

However, a year had passed in which nothing 
had happened to strengthen Fife's theory, until 
the disturbances, centering about Rik, began 
on Fiorina. A second meeting of Squires 
resulted. Fife outlined a theory tending to 
prove that Rik was the missing spatioanalyst, 
that someone had kidnapped and psycho- 
probed him, and had then hidden him on 
Fiorina to await a proper time for using him 
further. Fife then proceeded to claim that no 
one on Sark had the power to so manipulate 
the spatioanalyst except one of the Great 
Squires and therefore accused some one of his 
listeners — exactly which one he could not say 
— as a traitor to Sark. He announces that he 
is taking over complete control of all the 
continents on Sark and will thenceforward be 
sole manipulator of the kyrt trade. 

The other Great Squires protest vehemently, 
claiming the entire story to be a fraud. Fife 
stuns them into silence by announcing that the 
spatioanalyst is on board a Sarkite ship and is 
now in his hands. He also announces that the 
Townman whose activities have included the 
slaying of a Trantorian agent, two Patrollers 
and a Sarkite is also captured and on the way 
to Sark. 

Now we must go back a few hours to the 
yacht-port at which the Townman, still un- 
captured, is desperately haunting the yacht. 
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belonging to the man he killed, which he 
cannot pilot. 



PART 3. 

XIII. 

T HE port’s lights brightened evenly as the 
twilight deepened. At no time did the 
overall illumination vary from that to be 
expected of somewhat subdued late after- 
noon. At Port 9, as at the other yacht ports 
of Upper City, it was daylight throughout 
Fiorina’s rotation. The brightness might 
grow unusually pronounced under the mid- 
day sun, but that was the only deviation. 

Markis Genro could tell that the day 
proper had passed only because in passing 
into the port, he had left the colored night- 
lights of the city behind him. Those were 
bright against the blackening sky but they 
made no pretense of substituting for day. 

Genro paused just inside the main en- 
trance and seemed in no way impressed by 
the gigantic horseshoe with its three dozen 
hangars and five takeoff pits. It was part of 
him, as it was part of any experienced 
yachtsman. 

He took a long cigarette, violet in color 
and tipped with the flimsiest touch of 
silvery kyrt, and put it to his Ups. He 
cupped his palms about the exposed tip and 
watched it glow to greenish Ufe as he in- 
haled. It burnt slowly and left no ash. An 
emerald smoke filtered out his nostrils. 

He murmured, ‘“Business as usual!” 

A member of the yacht committee, in 
yachting costume, with only a discreet and 
tasteful lettering above one tunic button to 
indicate that he was a member of the com- 
mittee, had moved up quickly to meet 
Genro, carefully avoiding any appearance 
of hurry. 

“Ah, Genro! And why not business as 
usual?” 

“HeUo, Doty. I only thought that with all 
this fume and fuss going on, it might occur 
to some bright boy to close the ports. Thank 
Sark it hasn’t.” 

The committeeman sobered. “You know 
it may come to that. Have you heard the 
latest?” 

Genro grinned. “How can you tell the 
latest from the next-to-the-latest?” 

“Well, have you heard that it’s definite 
now about the native — the killer.” 

“You mean they’ve caught him. I hadn’t 
heard that.” 



“No, they haven’t caught him. But they 
know he’s not in Lower City.” 

“No? Where is he then?” 

“Why, in Upper City. Here.” 

“Go on.” Genro’s eyes widened, then 
wrinkled in disbelief. 

“No, really,” said the committeeman, a 
little hurt, “I have it for a fact. The Patrol- 
lers are swooping up and down Kyrt High- 
way. They’ve got City Park surrounded and 
they’re using Central Arena as a co- 
ordination point. This is all authentic.” 
“Well, maybe.” Genro’s eyes roved care- 
lessly over the hangared ships. “I haven’t 
been at 9 for two months, I think. Are there 
any new ships in the place?” 

“No. Well, yes, there’s Hjordesse’s Flame 
Arrow.” 

Genro shook his head. “I’ve seen that. 
It’s all chromium and nothing else. I hate 
to think I’ll have to end by designing my 
own.” 

“Are you selling Comet V7" 

“Selling it or junking it. I’m tired of these 
late models. They’s too automatic. With 
their automatic relays and trajectory com- 
puters, they’re killing the sport.” 

“You know, I’ve heard others say the same 
thing,” agreed the committeeman. “Tell you 
what. If I hear of an old model in good 
condition on the market, I’ll let you know.” 
“Thanks. Mind if I wander about the 
place?” 

“Of course not. Go ahead.” The commit- 
teeman grinned, waved, trotted away. 

Genro made his slow rounds, his cigarette, 
half-gone, dropping from one side of his 
mouth. He stopped at each occupied hangar, 
appraising its contents shrewdly. 

At Hangar 26, he displayed a heightened 
interest. He looked over the low barrier and 
said, “Squire?” 

The call was one of polite inquiry, but 
after a pause of several moments, he had to 
call again, a little more peremptorily, a little 
less politely. 

The Squire who emerged to view was not 
an impressive sight. For one thing, he was 
not in yachting costume. Secondly, he needed 
a shave, and his rather repellent-looking 
skullcap was yanked down in a most un- 
fashionable manner. It seemed to cover half 
his face. Lastly, his attitude was one of 
peculiarly suspicious over-caution. 

Genro said, “I’m Markis Genro. Is this 
your craft, sir?” 

“Yes, it is.” The words were slow and 
tense. 

Genro disregarded that. He tilted his head 
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back and looked over the yacht’s lines care- 
fully. He removed what was left of his 
cigarette from between his lips and flicked 
it high in the air. It had not yet reached the 
highpoint of its arc when, with a little flash, 
it vanished. 

Genro said, “I wonder if you’d mind my 
coming in?” The other hesitated, then 
stepped aside. Genro entered. 

He said, “What kind of motor does the 
craft carry, sir?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

Genro was tall, skin and eyes were dark, 
hair crisp and cut short. He topped the other 
by half a head, and his smile showed white, 
evenly-spaced teeth. He said, “To be very 
frank, I’m in the market for a new ship.” 

“You mean you’re interested in this one?” 

“I don’t know. Something like it, maybe, 
if the price is right. But anyway, I wonder 
if you’d mind my looking at the controls 
and engines?” 

The Squire stood there silently. 

Genro’s voice grew a trifle colder. “As 
you please, of course.” He turned away. 

The Squire said, “I might sell. He fumbled 
in his pockets. “Here’s the license ! ” 

Genro looked at each side with a quick, 
experienced glance. He handed it back. 
“You’re Deamone?” 

The Squire nodded. “You can come in if 
you wish?” 

Genro looked briefly at the large port- 
chronometer, the luminescent hands indicat- 
ing the beginning of the second hour after 
sunset. 

“Thank you. Won’t you lead the way?” 

The Squire rummaged his pockets again, 
and held out a booklet of key-slivers. 
“After you, sir.” 

Genro took the booklet. He leafed 
through the slivers, looking at the small code 
marks for the “ship stamp.” The other man 
made no attempt to help him. 

Finally, he said, “This one, I suppose?” 

He walked up the short ramp to the air- 
lock balcony and considered the fine seam 
at the right of the lock carefully. “I don’t 
see — Oh, here it is.” And he stepped to the 
other side of the lock. 

Slowly, noiselessly, the lock yawned and 
Genro moved into the darkness. The red 
air-lock light went on automatically as the 
door closed behind them. The inner door 
opened and as they stepped into the ship 
proper white lights flickered on over all the 
length of the ship. 

Myrlyn Terens had no choice. He no 



longer remembered the time, long since, 
when such a thing as “choice” had existed. 
For three long, wretched hours, now, he had 
remained near Deamone’s ship, waiting and 
helpless to do anything else. It had led to 
nothing till now. He did not see that it 
could lead to anything but capture. 

And then this fellow came with an eye 
to the ship. To deal with him at all was 
madness. He could not possibly maintain 
his imposture at such close quarters. But 
then, he could not possibly remain where 
he was, either. 

At least within the ship there might be 
food. Strange that that had not occurred to 
him before. 

There was. 

Terens said, “It’s close to dinner time. 
Would you like to have something?” 

The other had scarcely looked over his 
shoulder. “Why, later, perhaps. Thank 
you.” 

Terens did not urge him. He let him roam 
the ship and applied himself thankfully to 
the potted meat and cellulite wrapped fruit. 
He drank thirstily. There was a shower 
across the corridor from the kitchen. He 
locked its door and bathed. It was a pleasure 
to be able to remove the tight skullcap, at 
least temporarily. He even found a shallow 
closet from which he could choose a change 
of clothing. 

He was far more master of himself when 
Genro returned. 

Genro said, “Say, would you mind if I 
tried to fly this ship?” 

“I have no objection. Can you handle this 
model?” asked Terens, with an excellent 
imitation of nonchalance. 

“I think so,” said the other, with a little 
smile. “I flatter myself I can handle any of 
the regular models. Anyway, I’ve taken the 
liberty of calling the control tower and 
there’s a take-off pit available. Here’s my 
yachtman’s license if you’d like to see it 
before I take over.” 

Terens gave it as cursory a glance as 
Genro had given his. “The controls are 
yours,” he said. 

The ship rolled out of the hangar like 
an air-borne whale, moving slowly, its dia- 
magnetized hull clearing the smooth packed 
clay of the field by three inches. 

Terens watched Genro handling the con- 
trols with fingertip precision. The ship was 
a live thing under his touch. The small 
replica of the field that was upon the visi- 
plate shifted and changed with each tiny 
motion of every contact. 
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The ship came to a halt, pin-pointed at 
the lip of a take-off pit. The diamagnetic 
field strengthened progressively towards the 
ship’s prow and it began tipping upward. 
Terens was mercifully unaware of this as 
the pilot room turned on its universal 
gimbals to meet the shifting gravity. Majesti- 
cally, the ship’s rear flanges fitted into the 
appropriate grooves of the pit. It stood 
upright, pointing to the sky. 

The duralite cover of the take-off pit 
slipped into its recess, revealing the 
neutrized lining, a hundred yards deep, that 
received the first energy thrusts of the hyper- 
atomic motors. 

Genro kept up a cryptic exchange of 
information with the control tower. Finally, 
‘Ten seconds to take-off,” he said. 

A rising red thread in a quartz tube 
marked off the disappearance seconds. It 
made contact and the first surge of power 
tore backward. 

Terens grew heavier, felt himself pressing 
against the seat. Panic tore at him. 

He grunted, “How does it handle?” 

Genro seemed impervious to acceleration. 
His voice had almost its natural timber as 
he said, “Moderately well.” 

Terens leaned back in his chair, trying to 
relax with the pressure, watching the stars 
in the visi-plate turn hard and bright as the 
atmosphere vanished from between himself 
and them. The kyrt next to his skin felt cold 
and damp. 

They were out in space now. Genro was 
putting the ship through its paces. Terens 
had no way of telling that firsthand but he 
could see the stars march steadily across the 
visi-plate as the yachtsman’s long, slim 
fingers played with the controls as though 
they were the keys of a musical instrument. 
Finally, a bulky orange segment of a globe 
filled the visi-plate’s clear surface. 

“Not bad,” said Genro. “You keep your 
craft in good condition, Deamone. It’s small 
but it has its points.” 

Terens said, carefully, “I suppose you’d 
like to test its speed and its Jumping capacity. 
You may, if you like. I have no objection.” 
Genro nodded. “Very well. Where do you 
suggest we take ourselves? What about — ” 
He hesitated, then went on, “Well, why not 
to Sark.” 

Terens breathed a little more quickly. He 
had expected that. He was on the point of 
believing himself to be living in a world of 
magic. How things forced his moves, even 
without his connivance. It would not have 



been difficult to convince him that it waS 
not “things” but design that prompted the 
moves. His childhood had been steeped in 
the superstitions that the Squires fostered 
among the natives and such things are hard 
to outgrow. On Sark was Rik and his 
returning memories. The game was not over. 
He said, wildly, “Why not, Genro?” 
Genro said, “Sark it is then.” 

With gathering speed, the globe of Fiorina 
slanted out beyond the visi-plate’s view and 
the stars returned. 

“What’s your best time on the Sark- 
Florina run?” asked Genro. 

“Nothing record-breaking,” said Terens. 
“About average.” 

“Then you’ve done it in better than six 
hours, I suppose?” 

“On occasion, yes.” 

“Do you object to my trying to shave 
five?” 

“Not at all,” said Terens. 

It took hours to reach a point far enough 
from star-mass distortion of the space fabric 
to make a Jump possible. 

Terens found wakefulness a torture. This 
was his third night with little or no sleep 
and the tensions of the days had exaggerated 
that lack. 

Genro looked at him askance, “Why don’t 
you turn in?” 

Terens forced an expression of liveliness 
on to his sagging facial muscles. He said, 
“It’s nothing. Nothing.” 

He yawned prodigiously and smiled in 
apology. The yachtsman turned back to his 
instruments and Terens’ eyes glazed over 
once again. 

Seats in a space-yacht are comfortable by 
very necessity. They must cushion the person 
against accelerations. A man not particularly 
tired can easily and sweetly fall asleep upon 
them. Terens who could, at the moment, 
have slept on broken glass, never knew 
when he passed the borderline. 

He slept for hours; he slept as deeply and 
as dreamlessly as ever in his life. 

He did not stir; he showed no single sign 
of life other than his even breathing, when 
his skullcap was removed from his head. 

Terens woke blearily, slowly. For long 
minutes, he had not the slightest notion of 
his whereabouts. He thought he was back 
in his Townman’s cottage. The true state of 
affairs seeped back in stages, as it usually 
does. Eventually he could smile at Genro, 
who was still at the controls and say, “I 
guess I fell asleep.” 

“I guess you did. There’s Sark.” Genro 
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nodded toward the large white crescent in 
the visi-plate. 

“When do we land?” 

“About an hour!” 

Terens was awake enough now to sense a 
subtle change in the other’s attitude. It was 
an icy shock to him that the steel-gray 
object in Genro’s hand turned out to be 
the graceful barrel of a needle-gun. 

“What in Space—” began Terens, rising 
to his feet. 

“Sit down,” said Genro, carefully. There 
was a skullcap in his other hand. 

Terens raised a hand to his head and his 
fingers found themselves clutching sandy 
hair. 

“Yes,” said Genro, “it’s quite obvious. 
You’re a native.” 

Terens stared and said nothing. 

Genro said, “I knew you were native 
before I ever got on poor Deamone’s ship.” 

Terens’ mouth was cotton-dry and his eyes 
burnt. He watched the tiny, deadly muzzle 
of the gun and waited for a sudden, noise- 
less flash. He had carried it so far, so far, 
and had lost the gamble after all. 

Genro seemed in no hurry. He held the 
needle-gun steady and his words were even 
and slow. 

“Your basic mistake, Townman, was the 
thought that you could really outwit an 
organized police force indefinitely. Even so, 
you would have done better if you hadn’t 
made the unfortunate choice of Deamone as 
your victim.” 

“I didn’t choose him,” croaked Terens. 

“Then call it luck. Alstare Deamone, some 
twelve hours ago, was standing in City Park, 
waiting for his wife. There was no reason, 
other than sentiment, for him to meet her 
there of all places. They had met in that 
very spot originally, and they met -there 
again on every anniversary of that meeting. 
There’s nothing particularly original about 
that sort of ceremony between young hus- 
bands and wives, but it seems important to 
them. Of course, Deamone did not realize 
that the comparative isolation of the spot 
made him an appropriate victim for a 
murderer. Who would have thought that in 
Upper City? 

“In the ordinary course of events, the 
murder might not have been discovered for 
days. Deamone's wife, however, was on the 
scene within half an hour of the crime. 
The fact that her husband was not there 
astonished her. He was not the type, she 
explained, to leave in a fury because she 
herself was a trifle late. -She was often late. 



He would more or less have expected that. 
It occurred to her that her husband might 
be waiting for her inside ‘their’ cave. 

“Deamone had been waiting outside 
‘their’ cave, naturally. It was the nearest one 
to the scene of the first assault, consequently, 
and the one into which he was dragged. His 
wife entered the cave and found . . . well, 
you know what she found. She managed to 
relay the news to the Patrol Corps through 
our own Depsec offices, although she was 
almost incoherent with shock and hysteria. 

“How does it feel, Townman, to kill a 
man in cold blood, leaving him to be found 
by his wife at the one spot most steeped 
with happy memories for them both.” 

Terens was choking. He gasped out, 
through a red mist of anger and frustration, 
“You Sarkites have killed millions of 
Florinians. Women. Children. You’ve grown 
rich out of us. This yacht — ” It was all he 
could manage. 

“Deamone wasn’t responsible for the 
state of affairs he found at birth,” said 
Genro. “If you had been bora a Sarkite, 
what would you have done? Resigned your 
estates, if any, and gone to work in the kyrt 
fields?” 

“Well, then, shoot,” cried Terens, writh- 
ing. “What are you waiting for?” 

“There’s no hurry. There is plenty of time 
to finish my story. We weren’t certain as to 
the identity of either the corpse or the 
murderer, but it was a very good guess that 
they were Deamone and yourself respec- 
tively. It seemed obvious to us, from the 
fact that the ashes next to the body were of 
a Patroller uniform, that you were masquer- 
ading as a Sarkite. It seemed further 
probable that you would make for Dea- 
mone’s yacht. Don’t over-estimate our 
stupidity, Townman. 

“Matters were still rather complex. You 
were a desperate man. It was insufficient to 
track you down. You were armed and would 
undoubtedly commit suicide if trapped. 
Suicide was something we did not wish. 
They wanted you on Sark and they wanted 
you in working order. 

“It was a particularly delicate affair for 
myself and it was quite necessary to con- 
vince Depsec that I could handle it alone; 
that I could get you to Sark without noise or 
difficulty. You’ll have to admit that is just 
what I’m doing. 

“To tell you the truth, I wondered at first 
if you were really our man. You were 
dressed in ordinary business costume on the 
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yacht-port grounds. It was in incredibly bad 
taste. No one, it seemed to me, would dream 
of impersonating a yachtsman without the 
proper costume. I though you were being 
deliberately sent in as a decoy, that you were 
trying to be arrested while the man we 
wanted escaped in another direction. 

“I hesitated and tested you in other ways. 
I fumbled with the ship’s key in the wrong 
place. No ship ever invented opened at the 
right side of the air lock. It opens always 
and invariably at the left side. You never 
showed any surprise at my mistake. None 
at all. Then I asked you if your ship had 
ever made the Sark-Florina run in less than 
six hours. You said you had — occasionally. 
That is quite remarkable. The record time 
for the run is over nine hours. 

“I decided you couldn’t be a decoy. The 
ignorance was too supreme. You had to be 
naturally ignorant and probably the right 
man. It was only a question of your falling 
asleep — and it was obvious from your face 
that you needed sleep desperately — disarm- 
ing you and covering you quietly with an 
adequate weapon. I removed your hat more 
out of curiosity than anything else. I wanted 
to see what a Sarkite costume looked like 
with a sandy-haired head sticking out of it.” 
Terens kept his eyes on the whip. Perhaps 
Genro saw his jaw-muscles bunch. Perhaps 
he simply guessed at what Terens was 
thinking. 

He said, “Of course, I must not kill you 
even if you jump me. I can’t kill you even in 
self-defense. Don’t think that gives you an 
advantage. Begin to move and I’ll shoot your 
leg off.” 

The fight went out of Terens. He put the 
heels of his palms to his forehead and sat 
there, rigid as bone could make him. 

Genro said, softly, “Do you know why I 
tell you all this?” 

Terens did not answer. 

“First,” said Genro, “I rather enjoy seeing 
you suffer. I don’t like murderers and I par- 
ticularly don’t like natives who kill Sarkites. 
I’ve been ordered to deliver you alive but 
nothing in my orders says I have to make 
the trip pleasant for you. Secondly, it is 
necessary for you to be fully aware of the 
situation since after we land on Sark, the 
next steps will be up to you.” 

Terens looked up. “What!” 

“Depsec knows you’re coming in. The 
Florinian regional office sent the word as 
soon as this craft cleared Fiorina’s atmo- 
sphere. You can be sure of that. But I said 
it was quite necessary for me to convince 



Depsec that I could handle this alone and 
the fact that I have makes all the difference.” 
“I don’t understand you,” said Terens, 
desperately. 

With composure, Genro answered, “I said 
‘they’ wanted you on Sark; ‘they’ wanted 
you in working order. By ‘they’ I won’t 
mean Depsec; I mean Trantor!” 



XIV. 

Selim Junz had never been the phlegmatic 
type. A year of frustration had done nothing 
to improve that. He could not sip wine care- 
fully while his mental orientation sat upon 
suddenly trembling foundations. In short, he 
was not Ludigan Abel. 

And when Junz had done with his angry 
shouting that on no account was Sark to 
be allowed freedom to kidnap and imprison 
a member of the I.S.B. regardless of the 
condition of Trantor’s espionage network, 
Abel merely said, “I think you had better 
spend the night here, doctor.” 

Junz said, freezingly, “I have better things 
to do.” 

Abel said, “No doubt, man, no doubt. 
Just the same, if my men are being blasted 
to death, Sark must be bold, indeed. There 
is a great possibility that some accident may 
happen to you before the night is over. Let 
us wait a night then and see what comes 
of a new day.” 

Junz’s protests against inaction came to 
nothing. Abel, without ever losing his cool, 
almost negligent, air of indifference, was 
suddenly hard of hearing. Junz was escorted 
with firm courtesy to a chamber. 

In bed, he stared at the faintly luminous, 
frescoed ceiling — on which glowed a 
moderately skillful copy of Lenhaden’s 
“Battle of the Arcturian Moons” — and knew 
he would not sleep. Then he caught one 
whiff, a faint one, of the gas, somnin, and 
was asleep before he could catch another. 
Five minutes later, when a forced draft swept 
the room clean of the anaesthetic, enough 
had been administered to assure a healthful 
eight hours. 

He was awakened in the cold halflight of 
dawn. He blinked up at Abel. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Six.” 

“Great space.” He looked about and 
thrust his bony legs out from under the 
sheet. “You’re up early.” 

“I haven’t slept.” 
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“What?” 

“I feel the lack, believe me. 1 don’t 
respond to anti-somnin as I did when I was 
younger.” 

“Well?” Junz asked. “Surely you don’t 
wake through the night and rouse me at 
six unless you have something to tell me.” 
“You’re right. You’re right.” Abel sat 
down on the bed just vacated by Junz and 
threw his head back in a laugh. It was high- 
pitched and rather subdued. His teeth 
showed, their strong, faintly-yellow plastic 
incongruous against his shrunken gums. 

“I beg your pardon, Junz,” he said. “I 
am not quite myself. This drugged wakeful- 
ness has me a little lightheaded. I almost 
think I will advise Trantor to replace me 
with a younger man.” 

Junz said, with a flavor of sarcasm not 
entirely unmixed with sudden hope, “You 
find they haven’t got the spatioanalyst after 
all?” 

“No, they do. I’m sorry but they do. I’m 
afraid that my amusement is due entirely 
to the fact that our nets are intact.” 

Junz would have liked to say, “Damn 
your nets,” but refrained. 

Abel went on, “There is no doubt they 
knew Khorov was one of our agents. They 
may know of others on Fiorina. Those are 
small fry. The Sarkites knew that and never 
felt it worthwhile to do more than hold them 
under observation.” 

“They killed one,” Junz pointed out. 
“They did not,” retorted Abel. “It was one 
of the spatioanalyst’s own companions in a 
Patroller disguise who used the blaster.” 
Junz stared. “I don’t understand.” 

“It’s a rather complicated story. Won’t 
you join me at breakfast? I need food 
badly.” 

Over the coffee, Abel told the story of the 
last thirty-six hours. 

Junz was stunned. He put down his own 
coffee cup, half full, and returned to it no 
more. “Even allowing them to have stowed 
away on that ship of all ships, the fact still 
remains they might not have been detected. 
If you send men to meet that ship as it 
lands — ” 

“Bah. You know better than that. No 
modem ship could fail to detect the presence 
of excess body heat.” 

“It might have been overlooked. Instru- 
ments may be infallible but men are not.” 
“Wishful thinking. Look here. At the very 
time that the ship with the spatioanalyst 
aboard is approaching Sark, there are reports 
of excellent reliability that the Squire of 



Fife is in conference with the other Great 
Squires. These intercontinental conferences 
are spaced as widely as the stars of the 
galaxy. Coincidence?” 

“An intercontinental conference over a 
spatioanalyst?” 

“An unimportant subject in itself, yes. 
But we have made it important. The I.S.B. 
has been searching for him for nearly a 
year with remarkable pertinacity.” 

“Not the I.S.B.,” insisted Junz. “Myself. 
I’ve been working in almost an unofficial 
manner.” 

“The Squires don’t know that and 
wouldn’t believe it if you told them. Then, 
too, Trantor has been interested.” 

“At my request.” 

“Again they don't know that and wouldn’t 
believe it.” 

Junz stood up and his chair moved auto- 
matically away from the table. Hands firmly 
interlocked behind his back, he strode the 
carpet. Up and back. Up and back. At 
intervals, he glanced harshly at Abel. 

Abel turned unemotionally to a second 
cup of coffee. 

Junz said, “How do you know all this?” 
“All what?” 

“Everything. How and when the spatio- 
analyst stowed away. How and in what 
manner the Townman has been eluding 
capture? Is it your purpose to deceive me?” 
“My dear Dr. Junz.” 

“You admitted you had your men watch- 
ing for the spatioanalyst independently of 
myself. You saw to it that I was safely out 
of the way last night, leaving nothing to 
chance.” Junz remembered, suddenly, that 
whiff of somnin. 

“I spent a night, doctor, in constant com- 
munication with certain of my agents. What 
I did and what I learned comes under the 
heading of, shall we say, classified material. 
You had to be out of the way, and yet safe. 
What I have told you just now I learned 
from my agents last night.” 

“To learn what you did you would need 
spies in the Sarkite government itself.” 

“Well, naturally.” 

Junz whirled on the ambassador. “Come, 
now.” 

“You find that surprising? To be sure, 
Sark is proverbial for the stability of its 
government and the loyalty of its people. 
The reason is simple enough since even the 
poorest Sarkite is an aristocrat in comparison 
with Florinians and can consider himself, 
however fallaciously, to be a member of a 
ruling class. 
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“Consider, though, that Sark is not the 
world of billionaires most of the galaxy 
thinks it is. A year’s residence must have 
well convinced you of that. Eighty per cent 
of its population has its living standard at a 
par with that of other worlds and not much 
higher than the standard of Fiorina itself. 
There will always be a certain number of 
Sarkites who, in their hunger, will be suffi- 
ciently annoyed with the small fraction of 
the population obviously drenched in luxury, 
to lend themselves to my uses. 

“It is the great weakness of the Sarkite 
government that for centuries they have 
associated rebellion only with Fiorina. They 
have forgotten to watch over themselves.” 
Junz said, “These small Sarkites, assuming 
they exist, can’t do you much good.” 
“Individually, no. Collectively, they form 
useful tools for our more important men. 
There are members even of the real ruling 
class who have taken the lessons of the last 
two centuries to heart. They are convinced 
that in the end Trantor will have established 
its rule over all the galaxy; and, I believe, 
rightly convinced. They even suspect that 
the final dominion may take place within 
their lifetimes, and they prefer to establish 
themselves, in advance, on the winning side.” 
Junz grimaced. “You make interstellar 
politics sound a very dirty game.” 

“It is, but disapproving of dirt doesn’t 
remove it. Nor are all its facets unrelieved 
dirt. Consider the idealist. Consider the few 
men in Sark’s government who serve Trantor 
neither for money nor for promises of power 
but only because they honestly believe that 
a unified galactic government is best for 
humanity and that only Tranton can bring 
such a government about. I have one such 
man, my best one, in Sark’s Department of 
Security, and at this moment he is bringing 
in the Townman.” 

Junz said, “You said he had been 
captured.” 

“By Depsec, yes. But my man is Depsec 
and my man." For a moment, Abel frowned 
and turned pettish. “His usefulness will be 
sharply reduced after this. Once he lets the 
Townman get away, it will mean demotion 
at the best and imprisonment at the worst. 
Oh, well!” 

“What are you planning now?” 

“I scarcely know. First, we must have our 
Townman. I am sure of him only to the 
point of arrival at the spaceport. What 
happens thereafter — ” Abel shrugged, and 
his old, yellowish skin stretched parchment- 
like over his cheekbones. 



Then he added, “The Squires will be wait- 
ing for the Townman as well. They are under 
the impression they have him, and until one 
or the other of us has him in our fists, noth- 
ing more can happen.” 

But that statement was wrong. 

Strictly speaking, all foreign embassies 
throughout the galaxy maintained extra- 
territorial rights over the immediate areas 
of their location. Generally, this amounted 
to nothing more than a pious wish, except 
where the strength of the home planet en- 
forced respect. In actual practice, it meant 
that only Trantor could truly maintain the 
independence of its envoys. 

The grounds of the Trantorian Embassy 
covered nearly a square mile and within it 
armed men in Trantorian costume and in- 
signia maintained patrol. No Sarkite might 
enter but on invitation, and no armed Sarkite 
on any account. To be sure, the sum of 
Trantorian men and arms could withstand 
the determined attack of a single Sarkite 
armored regiment for not more than two or 
three hours, but behind the small band was 
the power of reprisal from the organized 
might of a million worlds. 

It remained inviolate. 

It could even maintain direct material 
communication with Trantor, without the 
need of passing through Sarkite ports of 
entry or debarkation. From the hold of a 
Trantorian mother-ship, hovering just out- 
side the hundred-mile limit that marked off 
the boundary between “planetary space” and 
“free space,” small gyroships, vane-equipped 
for atmospheric travel with minimum power 
expenditure, might emerge and needle down 
— half-coasting, half-driven — to the small 
port maintained within the Embassy grounds. 

The gyroship which now appeared over 
the Embassy port, however, was neither 
scheduled nor Trantorian. The mosquito- 
might of the Embassy was brought quickly 
and truculently into play. A needle-cannon 
lifted its puckered muzzle into the air. Force 
screens went up. 

Radioed messages whipped back and 
forth. Stubborn words rode the impulses 
upward, agitated ones slipped down. 

Lieutenant Canrum turned away from the 
instrument and said, “I don’t know. He 
claims he’ll be shot out of the sky in two 
minutes if we don’t let him down. He claims 
Sanctuary.” 

Captain Elyut had just entered. He said, 
“Sure. Then Sark will claim we’re interfering 
in politics and if Trantor decides to let things 




ride, you and I are broken as a gesture. Who 
is he?” 

“Won’t say,” said the lieutenant with more 
than a little exasperation. “Says he must 
speak to the ambassador. Suppose you tell 
me what to do, captain.” 

The short-wave receiver sputtered and a 
voice, half-hysterical, said, “Is anyone there ? 
I’m just coming down, that’s all. Really! I 
can’t wait another moment I tell you.” It 
ended in a squeak. 

The captain said, “Great Space, I know 
that voice. Let him down! My responsi- 
bility!” 

The orders went out. The gyroship sank 
vertically, more quickly than it ought to; the 
result of a hand at the controls that was 
both inexperienced and panicky. The needle- 
cannon maintained focus. 

The captain established a through line to 
Abel and the Embassy was thrown into full 
emergency. The flight of Sarkite ships that 
hovered overhead not ten minutes after the 
first vessel had landed maintained a threaten- 
ing vigil for two hours, then departed. 

They sat at dinner, Abel, Junz and the 
newcomer. With admirable aplomb, con- 
sidering the circumstances, Abel had acted 
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the unconcerned host. For hours he refrained 
asking why a Great Squire needed Sanctuary. 

Junz was far less patient. He hissed at 
Abel, “Space! What are you going to do 
with him?” 

And Abel smiled back, “Nothing. At least 
until I find out whether I have my Townman 
or not. I like to know what my hand is 
before tossing chips onto the table. And 
since he’s come to me, waiting will rattle 
him more than it will us.” 

He was right. Twice, the Squire launched 
into rapid monologue and twice, Abel said, 
“My dear Squire! Surely serious conversa- 
tion is unpleasant on an empty stomach.” 
He smiled gently and ordered dinner. 

“Over the wine, the Squire tried again. He 
said, “You’ll want to know why I have left 
Steen Continent.” 

“I cannot conceive of any reason,” ad- 
mitted Abel, “for the Squire of Steen ever 
to have to run from Sarkite vessels.” 

Steen watched them carefully. His slight 
figure and thin, pale face were tense with 
calculation. His long hair was bound into 
carefully arranged tufts held by tiny clips 
that rubbed against one another with a 
rustling sound whenever he moved his head, 
as though to call attention to his disregard 
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for the current Sarkite clipped-hair fashion. 
A faint fragrance was exhaled by his skin 
and clothing. 

Abel, who did not miss the slight tighten- 
ing of Junz’s lips and the quick way in 
which the spatioanalyst patted his own short, 
woolly hair, thought how amusing Junz’s 
reaction might have been if Steen had ap- 
peared more typically, with rouged cheeks 
and coppered fingernails. 

Steen said, “There was an inter-continental 
conference today.” 

“Really?” said Abel. 

Abel listened to the tale of the conference 
without a quiver of countenance. 

“And we have twenty-four hours,” Steen 
said, indignantly. “It’s sixteen hours now. 
Really!” 

“And you’re X,” cried Junz, who had 
been growing increasingly restless during the 
recitation. “You’re X. You’ve come here 
because he’s caught you. Well now, that’s 
fine. Abel, here’s our proof as to the identity 
of the spatioanalyst. We can use him to 
force a surrender of the man.” 

Steen’s thin voice had difficulty making 
itself heard over Junz’s staunch baritone. 

“You’re mad. Stop it! Let me speak, I 
tell you. Your Excellency, I can’t remember 
this man’s name.” 

“Dr. Selim Junz, Squire.” 

“Well, then, Dr. Selim Junz, I have never 
in my life seen this idiot or spatioanalyst 
or whatever in the world he may be. Really ! 
I never heard such nonsense. I am certainly 
not X. Imagine believing Fife’s ridiculous 
melodrama! Really!” 

Junz clung to his notion. “Why did you 
run then?” 

“Good Sark, isn’t it clear? Oh, I could 
choke. Really! Look here, don’t you see 
what Fife was doing?” 

Abel interrupted quietly. “If you’ll ex- 
plain, Squire, there will be no interruptions.” 
“Well, thank you at least.” He continued, 
with an air of wounded dignity. “The others 
don’t think much of me because I don’t 
see the point of bothering with documents 
and statistics and all those boring details. 
But, really, what is the Civil Service for I’d 
like to know? 

“Still that doesn’t mean I’m a ninny, you 
know, just because I like my comfort. 
Really! Maybe the others are blind, but I 
can see that Fife doesn’t give a darn for 
the spatioanalyst. I don’t think he even 
exists. Fife just got the idea a year ago and 
he’s been manipulating it ever since. 

“He’s been playing us for fools and idiots. 



Really! And so the others are. Disgusting 
fools. He’s arranged all this perfectly awful 
nonsense about idiots and spatioanalysis. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the native who’s 
supposed to be killing Patrollers by the 
dozen isn’t just one of Fife’s spies in a red 
wig. Or if he’s a real native, I suppose Fife 
has hired him. 

“I wouldn’t put it past Fife. Really! He 
would use natives against his own kind. 
That’s how low he is. 

“Anyway, it’s obvious that he’s using it 
just as an excuse to ruin the rest of us 
and to make himself dictator of Sark. Isn’t 
it obvious to you? 

“There isn’t any X at all, but tomorrow, 
unless he’s stopped, he’ll spread the sub- 
etherics full of conspiracies and declarations 
of emergencies and he’ll have himself 
declared Leader. We haven’t had a Leader 
on Sark in five hundred years but that won’t 
stop Fife. He’d just let the constitution go 
hang. Really! 

“Only I mean to stop him. That’s why I 
had to leave. If I were still in Steen, I’d 
be under house arrest. 

“As soon as the conference was over, 
I had my own personal port checked, and, 
you know, his men had taken over. It was 
in clear disregard of continental autonomy. 
It was the act of a cad. Really! But nasty 
as he is, he isn’t so bright. He thought some 
of us might try to leave the planet so he 
had the spaceports watched, but” — here he 
smiled in vulpine fashion and emitted the 
ghost of a giggle — “it didn’t occur to him 
to watch the gyroports. 

“Probably he thought there wasn’t a place 
on the planet that would be safe for us. 
But I thought of the Trantorian Embassy. 
It’s more than the others did. They make 
me tired. Especially Bort. Do you know 
Bort? He’s terribly uncouth? Actually dirty. 
Talks at me as though there were something 
wrong with being clean and smelling 
pleasant.” 

He put his fingertips to his nose and 
inhaled gently. 

Abel put a light hand on Junz’s wrist as 
the latter moved restlessly in his seat. Abel 
said, “You have left a family behind. Have 
you thought that Fife can still hold a weapon 
over you?” 

“I couldn’t very well pile all my pretty 
ones in my gyroplane.” He reddened a trifle. 
“Fife wouldn’t dare touch them. Besides, I’ll 
be back in Steen tomorrow.” 

“How?” asked Abel. 
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Steen looked at him in astonishment. His 
thin lips parted. “I’m offering alliance, your 
excellency. You can’t pretend Trantor isn’t 
invested in Sark. Surely you’ll tell Fife that 
any attempt to change Sark’s constitution 
would necessitate Trantor’s intervention.” 

“I scarcely see how that can be done, 
even if I felt my government would back 
me,” said Abel. 

“How can it not be done?” asked Steen, 
indignantly. “If he controls the entire kyrt 
trade, he’ll raise the price, ask concessions 
for rapid delivery and all sorts of things.” 
“Don’t the five of you control the price 
as it is?” 

Steen threw himself back in the seat. 
“Well, really! I don’t know all the details. 
Next you’ll be asking me for figures. Good- 
ness, you’re as bad as Bort.” Then he re- 
covered and giggled, “I’m just teasing, of 
course. What I mean is that with Fife out 
of the way, Trantor might make an arrange- 
ment with the rest of us. In return for your 
help, it would only be right that Trantor 
gets preferential treatment, or even, maybe 
a small interest in the trade.” 

“And how would we keep intervention 
from developing into a galaxy-wide war?” 
“Oh, but really, don’t you see? It’s plain 
as day. You wouldn’t be aggressors. You 
would just be preventing civil war to keep 
the kyrt trade from disruption. I’d announce 
that I’d appealed to you for help. It would 
be worlds removed from aggression. The 
whole galaxy would be on your side. Of 
course, if Trantor benefits from it afterward, 
why, that’s nobody’s business at all. Really ! ” 
Abel put his gnarled fingers together and 
regarded them. “I can’t believe you really 
mean to join forces with Trantor.” 

An intense look of hatred passed 
momentarily over Steen’s weakly-smiling 
face. He said, “Rather Trantor than Fife.” 
Able said, “I don’t like threatening force. 
Can’t we wait and let matters develop a 
bit—” 

"No, no,” cried Steen. “Not a day. 
Really! If you’re not firm now, right now, 
it will be too late. Once the deadline is past, 
he’ll have gone too far to retreat without 
losing face. If you’ll help me now, the 
people of Steen will back me, the other 
Great Squires will join me. If you wait even 
a day, Fife’s propaganda mill will begin 
to grind. I’ll be smeared as a renegade. 
Really! I! I! A renegade! He’ll use all the 
anti-Trantor prejudice he can whip up, and 
you know, meaning no offense, that’s quite 
a bit.” 
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“Suppose we ask him to allow us to 
interview the spatioanalyst?” 

“What good will that do? He’ll play both 
ends. He’ll tell us the Florinian idiot is a 
spatioanalyst, but he’ll tell you the spatio- 
analyst is not a Florinian idiot. You don’t 
know the man. He’s awful ! ” 

Abel considered that. He hummed to 
himself, his forefinger keeping gentle time. 
Then he said, “We have the Townman, you 
know.” 

“What Townman?” 

“The one who killed the Patrollers and 
the Sarkite.” 

“Oh, Well, really! Do you suppose Fife 
will care about that if it’s a question of 
taking all Sark?” 

“I think so. You see it isn’t that we have 
the Townman. It’s the circumstances of his 
capture. I think. Squire, that Fife will listen 
to me and listen very humbly, too.” 

For the first time in his acquaintance with 
Abel, Junz sensed a lessening of coolness 
in the old man’s voice, a substitution for it 
of satisfaction, almost of triumph. 



XV. 

It was not very usual for the Lady Sarnia 
of Fife to feel frustrated. It was unpre- 
cedented, even inconceivable, that she had 
felt frustrated for a full twenty-four hours 
now. 

The commander of the spaceport was 
Captain Racety all over again. He was polite, 
almost obsequious, looked unhappy, ex- 
pressed his regrets, denied the least willing- 
ness to contradict her, and stood like iron 
against her plainly stated wishes. 

She was finally forced from stating her 
desires to demanding her rights as though 
she were a common Sarkite. She said, “I 
suppose that as a citizen I have the right 
to meet any incoming vessel if I wish.” 

She was poisonous about it. 

The commander cleared his throat and 
the expression of pain on his lined face 
grew, if anything, clearer and more definite. 
Finally, he said, “As a matter of fact, my 
lady, we have no wish at all to exclude you. 
It is only that we have received specific 
orders from the Squire, your father, to 
forbid your meeting the ship.” 

Sarnia said, frozenly, “Are you ordering 
me to leave the port, then?” 

“No, my lady.” The commander was glad 
to compromise. “We were not ordered to 
exclude you from the port, if you wish to 
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remain here, you may do so. But, with all 
due respect, we will have to stop you from 
approaching closer to the pits.” 

He was gone and Sarnia sat in the futile 
luxury of her private ground-car, a hundred 
feet inside the outermost entrance of the 
port. They had been waiting and watching 
for her. They would probably keep on 
watching her. If she as much as rolled a 
wheel onward, she thought indignantly, they 
would probably cut her power-drive. 

She gritted her teeth. It was unfair of 
her father to do this. It was all of a piece. 
They always treated her as though she 
understood nothing. Yet she had thought he 
understood. 

He had risen from his seat to greet her, 
a thing he never did for anyone else now 
that mother was dead. He had clasped her, 
squeezed her tightly, abandoned all his work 
for her. He had even sent his secretary out 
of the room because he knew she was re- 
pelled by the native’s still, white counten- 
ance. 

It was almost like the old days before 
grandfather died when father had not yet 
become Great Squire. 

He said, “Mia, child, I’ve counted the 
hours. I never knew it was such a long way 
from Fiorina. When I heard that those 
natives had hidden on your ship, the one 
I had sent just to insure your safety, I was 
nearly wild.” 

“Daddy! There was nothing to worry 
about.” 

“Wasn’t there? I almost sent out the 
entire fleet to take you off, and bring you 
in with full military security.” 

They laughed together at the thought. 
Minutes passed before Sarnia could bring 
the conversation back to the subject that 
filled her. 

She said, casually, “What, are you going 
to do with the stowaways, Dad?” 

“Why do you want to know, Mia?” 

“You don’t think they’ve plans to assassi- 
nate you, or anything like that?” 

Fife smiled, “You shouldn’t think morbid 
thoughts.” 

“You don’t think so, do you?” she 
insisted. 

“Of course not.” 

“Good ! Because I’ve talked to them, Dad, 
and I just don’t believe they’re anything 
more than poor harmless people. I don’t 
care what Captain Racety says.” 

“They’ve broken a considerable number 
of laws for ‘poor harmless people,’ Mia.” 



“You can’t treat them as common crimi- 
nals, Dad.” Her voice rose in alarm. 

“How else?” 

“The man isn’t a native. He’s from a 
planet called Earth and he’s been psycho- 
probed and he’s not responsible.” 

“Well, then, dear, Depsec will realize that. 
Suppose you leave it to them.” 

“No, it’s too important to just leave to 
them. They won’t understand. Nobody 
understands. Except I!” 

“Only you in the whole world, Mia?” he 
asked indulgently, and put out a finger to 
stroke a lock of hair that had fallen over 
her forehead. 

Samia said, with energy, “Only I! Only 
I! Everyone else is going to think he’s crazy, 
but I’m sure he isn’t. He says there is some 
great danger to Fiorina and to all the galaxy. 
He’s a spatioanalyst and you know they 
specialize in cosmogony. He would know\" 
“How do you know he’s a spatioanalyst, 
Mia?” 

“He says so.” 

“And what are the details of the danger?” 
“He doesn’t know. He’s been psycho- 
probed. Don’t you see that that’s the best 
evidence of all. He knew too much. Someone 
was interested in keeping it dark.” Her voice 
instinctively fell and grew huskily con- 
fidential. She restrained an impulse to look 
over her shoulder. She said, “If his theories 
were false, don’t you see, there wouldn’t 
have been any need to psycho-probe him.” 
“Why didn’t they kill him, if that’s the 
case?” asked Fife and instantly regretted the 
question. There was no use in teasing the 
girl. 

Samia thought a while, fruitlessly, then 
said, “If you’ll order Depsec to let me speak 
to him, I’ll find out. He trusts me. I know 
he does. I’ll get more out of him than 
Depsec can. Please tell Depsec to let me see 
him. Dad. It’s very important.” 

Fife squeezed her clenched fists gently 
and smiled at her. “Not yet, Mia. Not yet. 
In a few hours, we’ll have the third person 
in our hands. After that, perhaps.” 

“The third person? The native who did all 
the killings?” 

“Exactly. The ship carrying him will land 
in about an hour.” 

“And you won’t do anything with the 
native girl and the spatioanalyst till then?” 
“Not a thing.” 

“Good! I’ll meet the ship.” She rose. 
“Where are you going, Mia?” 

“To the port, father. I have a great deal 
to ask of this other native.” She laughed. 
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“I’ll show you that your daughter can be 
quite a detective.” 

But Fife did not respond to her laughter. 
He said, “I’d rather you didn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s essential that there be nothing out 
of the way about this man’s arrival. You’d 
be too conspicuous at the port.” 

“What of it?” 

“I can’t explain statecraft to you, Mia.” 
“Statecraft, pooh.” She leaned toward him, 
pecked a quick kiss at the center of his 
forehead and was gone. 

Now he sat helplessly car-bound in the 
port while far overhead there was a growing 
speck in the sky, dark against the brightness 
of the late afternoon. 

She pressed the button that opened the 
utility compartment and took out her polo 
glasses. Ordinarily, they were used to follow 
the gyrating antics of the one-man speedsters 
which took part in stratospheric polo. They 
could be put to more serious use, too. She 
put them to her eyes and the descending dot 
became a ship in miniature, the ruddy glow 
of its stern drive plainly visible. 

She would at least see the men as they left, 
learn as much as she could by the one sense 
of sight, arrange an interview somehow, 
somehow thereafter. 

Sark filled the visi-plate. A continent and 
half an ocean, obscured in part by the dead 
cotton-white of clouds, lay below. 

Genro said, his words a trifle uneven, as 
the only indication that the better part of 
his mind was perforce on the controls before 
him, “The spaceport will not be heavily 
guarded. That was at my suggestion, too. I 
said that any unusual treatment of the arrival 
of the ship might warn Trantor that some- 
thing was up. I said that success depended 
upon Trantor being at no time aware of the 
true state of affairs until it was too late. 
Well, never mind that.” 

Terens shrugged his shoulders glumly. 
“What’s the difference?” 

“Plenty, to you. I will use the landing pit 
nearest the East Gate. You will get out the 
safety exit in the rear, as soon as I land; 
walk quickly but not too quickly toward that 
gate. I have some papers that may get you 
through without trouble and may not. I’ll 
leave it to you to make necessary action if 
there is trouble. From past history, I judge 
I can trust you that far. Outside the gate 
there will be a car waiting to take you to 
the Embassy. That’s all.” 

“What about you?” 



Slowly Sark was changing from a huge 
featureless sphere of blinding browns and 
greens and blues and cloud-white, into some- 
thing more alive; into a surface broken by 
rivers and wrinkled by mountains. 

Genro’s smile was cool and humorless. 
“Your worries may end with yourself. When 
they find you gone, I may be shot as a 
traitor. If they find me completely helpless 
and physically unable to stop you, they may 
merely demote me as a fool. The latter, I 
suppose, is preferable, so I will ask you, 
before you leave, to use a neuronic whip on 
me.” 

The Townman said, “Do you know what 
a neuronic whip is like?” 

“Quite.” There were small drops of per- 
spiration at his temples. 

“How do you know I won’t kill you 
afterward? I’m a Squire-killer, you know.” 

“I know. But killing me won’t help you. 
It will just waste your time. I’ve taken worse 
chances.” 

The surface of Sark as viewed in the 
visi-plate was expanding; its edges rushed 
out past the border of visibility; its center 
grew and the new edges rushed out in turn. 
Something like the rainbow of a Sarkite city 
could be made out. 

“I hope,” said Genro, “you have no ideas 
of striking out on your own. Sark is no 
place for that. It’s either Trantor or the 
Squires. Remember.” 

The view was definitely that of a city 
now and a green-brown patch on its out- 
skirts expanded and became a spaceport 
below them. It floated up toward them at a 
slowing pace. 

Genro said, “If Trantor doesn’t have you 
in the next hour, the Squires will have you 
before the day is out. I don’t guarantee what 
Trantor will do to you, but I can guarantee 
what Sark will do to you.” 
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Terens had been in the Civil Service. He 
knew what Sark would do with a Squire- 
killer. 

The port held steady in the visi-plate, but 
Genro no longer regarded it. He was switch- 
ing to instruments, riding the pulse-beam 
downward. The ship turned slowly in air, 
a mile high, and settled, tail down. 

A hundred yards above the pit, the engines 
thundered high. Over the hydraulic springs, 
Terens could feel their shuddering. He grew 
light and giddy in his seat. 

Genro said, “Take the whip. Quickly now. 
Every second is important. The emergency 
lock will close behind you. It will take them 
five minutes to wonder why I don’t open 
the main lock, another five minutes to break 
in, another five minutes to find out. You 
have fifteen minutes to get out of the port 
and into the car.” 

The shuddering ceased and in the thick 
silence, Terens knew they had made contact 
with Sark. 

The shifting diamagnetic fields took over. 
The yacht tipped majestically and slowly 
moved down upon its side. 

Genro said, “Now ! His uniform was wet 
with perspiration. 

Terens, with swimming head and eyes that 
all but refused to focus, raised his neuronic 
whip — 

Terens felt the nip of a Sarkite autumn. 
He had spent years in its harsh seasons until 
he had almost forgotten the soft eternal June 
of Fiorina. Now his days in Civil Service 
rushed back upon him as though he had 
never left this world of Squires. 

Except that now he was a fugitive and 
branded upon him was the ultimate crime, 
the murder of a Squire. 

He was walking in time to the pounding 
of his heart. Behind him was the ship and 
in it was Genro, frozen in the agony of the 
whip. The lock had closed softly behind him, 
and he was walking down a broad, paved 
path. There were workmen and' mechanics 
in plenty about him. Each had his own job 
and his own troubles. They didn’t stop to 
stare a man in the face. They had no reason 
to. 

Had anyone actually seen him emerge 
from the ship? 

He told himself no one had, or by now 
there would have been the clamor of pursuit. 

He touched his hat briefly. It was still 
down over his ears, and the little medallion 
it now carried was smooth to the touch. 
Genro had said that it would act as identi- 



fication. The men from Trantor would be 
watching for just that medallion, glinting in 
the sun. 

He could remove it, wander away on his 
own, find his way to another ship — some- 
how. He would get away from Sark — some- 
how. He would escape — somehow. 

Too many somehows! In his heart, he 
knew he had come to the final end, and 
as Genro had said, it was either Trantor or 
Sark. He hated and feared Trantor, but he 
knew that in any choice it could not and 
must not be Sark. 

“You! You here!” 

Terens froze. He looked up in cold panic. 
The gate was a hundred feet away. If he 
ran — But they wouldn’t allow a running 
man to get out. It was a thing he dared 
not do. He must not run. 

The young woman was looking out the 
open window of a car such as Terens had 
never seen, not even during fifteen years on 
Sark. It gleamed with metal and sparkled 
with translucent gemmite. 

She said, “Come here.” 

Terens’ legs carried him slowly to the car. 
Genro had said Trantor’s car would be 
waiting outside the port. Or had he? And 
would they send a woman on such an 
errand? A girl, in fact. A girl with a dark, 
beautiful face. 

She said, “You arrived on the ship that 
just landed, didn’t you?” 

He was silent. 

She became impatient. “Come, I saw you 
leave the ship!” She tapped her polo 
glasses. He had seen such glasses before. 

Terens mumbled, “Yes. Yes.” 

“Get in then.” 

She held the door open for him. The car 
was even more luxurious inside. The seat 
was soft and it all smelt new and fragrant 
and the girl was beautiful. 

She said, “Are you a member of the 
crew?” 

She was testing him, Terens imagined. He 
said, “You know who I am.” He raised his 
fingers momentarily to the medallion. 

Without any sound of motive power, the 
car backed and turned. 

At the gate, Terens shrank back into the 
soft, cool, fcyrf-covered upholstery, but there 
was no need for caution. The girl spoke 
peremptorily and they passed through. 

She said, “This man is with me. I am 
Samia of Fife.” 

It took seconds for the tired Terens to 
hear and understand that. When he lurched 
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tensely forward in his seat, the car was 
traveling along the express lanes at a 
hundred per. 

A laborer within the port looked up from 
where he stood and muttered briefly into his 
lapel. He entered the building then and 
returned to his work. His superintendent 
frowned and made a mental note to talk to 
Tip about this habit of lingering outside to 
smoke cigarettes for half an hour at a time. 

Outside the port one of two men in a 
ground-car said with annoyance, “Got into 
a car with a girl? What car? What girl?” 
For all his Sarkite costume, his accent be- 
longed definitely to the Arcturian worlds of 
the Trantorian Empire. 

His companion was a Sarkite, well-versed 
in the visi-cast news releases. When the car 
in question rolled through the gate and 
picked up speed as it began to veer off and 
upward to the express level, he half-rose in 
his seat and cried, “It’s the Lady Sarnia’s 
car. There isn’t another like it. Good galaxy, 
what do we do?” 

“Follow,” said the other, briefly. 

“But the Lady Sarnia — ” 

“She’s nothing to me. She shouldn’t be 
anything to you, either. Or what are you 
doing here?” 

Their own car was making the turn, 
climbing upward onto the broad, nearly 
empty stretches on which only the speediest 
of ground travel was permitted. 

The Sarkite groaned, “We can’t catch that 
car. As soon as she spots us, she’ll kick out 
resistance. That car can make two-fifty.^ 
“She’s staying at a hundred so far,” said 
the Arcturian. 

After a while, he said, “She’s not going 
to Depsec. That’s for sure.” 

And after another while, he said, “She’s 
not going to the Palace of Fife.” 

Still another interval and he said, “I’ll be 
spun in space if I know where she’s going. 
She’ll be leaving the city again.” 

The Sarkite said, “How do we know it’s 
the Squire-killer that’s in there. Suppose it’s 
a game to get us away from the post. She’s 
not trying to shake us and she wouldn’t use 
a car like that if she didn’t want to be 
followed. You can’t miss it at two miles.” 

“I know, but Fife wouldn’t send his girl 
to get us out of the way. A squad of Patrol- 
lers would have done the job better.” 
“Maybe it isn’t really the lady in it.” 
“We’re going to find out, man. She’s 
slowing. Flash past and stop around a 
curve ! ” 



“I want to speak to you,” said the girl. 
Terens decided it was not the ordinary 
kind of trap he had first considered it. She 
was the Lady of Fife. She must be. It did 
not seem to occur to her that anyone could 
or ought to interfere with her. 

She had never looked back to see if she 
were followed. Three times as they turned 
he noted the same car to the rear, keeping 
its distance, neither closing the gap nor 
falling behind. 

It was not just a car. That was certain. 
It might be Trantor, which would be well. 
It might be Sark, in which case the lady 
would be a decent sort of hostage. 

He said, “I’m ready to speak.” 

She said, “You were on the ship that 
brought the native from Fiorina? The one 
wanted for all those killings?” 

“I said I was.” 

“Very well. Now I’ve brought you out 
here so that there’ll be no interference. Was 
the native questioned during the trip to 
Sark?” 

Such naivete, Terens thought, could not be 
assumed. She really did not know who he 
was. He said, guardedly, “Yes.” 

“Were you present at the questioning?” 
“Yes.” 

“Good. I thought so. Why did you leave 
the ship, by the way?” 

That, thought Terens, was the question 
she should have asked first of all. 

He said, “I was to bring a special report 
to — ” He hesitated. 

She seized on the hesitation eagerly, “To 
my father? Don’t worry about that. I’ll 
protect you completely. I’ll say you came 
with me at my orders.” 

He said, “Very well, my lady.” 

The words, “My lady,” struck deeply into 
his own consciousness. She was a lady, the 
greatest in the land, and he was a Florinian. 
A man who could kill Patrollers could learn 
easily how to kill Squires, and a Squire-killer 
might, by the same token, look a lady in the 
face. 

He looked at her, his eyes hard and 
searching. He lifted his head and stared 
down at her. 

She was very beautiful. 

And because she was the greatest lady in 
the land, she was unconscious of his regard. 
She said, “I want you to tell me everything 
that you heard at the questioning. I want 
to know all that was told you by the native. 
It’s very important.” 

“May I ask why you are interested in 
the native, my lady.” 




“You may not,” she said, flatly. 

“As you wish, my lady.” 

He didn’t know what he was going to 
say. With half of his consciousness, he was 
waiting for the pursuing car to catch up. 
With the other half, he was growing more 
aware of the beautiful girl sitting near him. 

Florinians in the Civil Service and those 
acting as Townmen were, theoretically, 
celibates. In actual practice, most evaded 
that restriction when they could. 

So it was all the more important that he 
had never been so near a beautiful girl in 
a car of such luxuriance under conditions 
of such isolation. 

She was waiting for him to speak, dark 
eyes — (such dark eyes) — aflame with in- 
terest, full red lips parted in anticipation, a 
figure more beautiful for being set off in 
beautiful kyrt. She was completely unaware 
that anyone, anyone, could possibly dare 
harbor a dangerous thought with regard to 
the Lady of Fife. 

The half of his consciousness that waited 
for the pursuers faded out. 

He suddenly knew that the killing of a 
Squire was not the ultimate crime after all. 

He wasn’t quite aware that he moved. He 
knew only that her small body was in his 



arms, that it stiffened, that for an instant 
she cried out, and then he smothered the 
cry with his lips — 

There were hands on his shoulder and the 
drift of cool air on his back through the 
opened door of the car. His fingers groped 
for his weapon, too late. It was ripped from 
his hand. 

Sarnia gasped wordlessly. 

The Sarkite said with horror, “Did you 
see what he did?” 

The Arcturian said, “Never mind!” 

He put a small black object into his 
pocket, and smoothed the seam shut. “Get 
him,” he said. 

The Sarkite dragged Terens out of the 
car with the energy of fury. “And she let 
him,” he muttered. “She let him.” 

“Who are you?” cried Sarnia with sudden 
energy. “Did my father send you?” 

The Arcturian said, “No questions, 
please.” 

“You’re a foreigner,” said Sarnia angrily. 

The Sarkite said, “By Sark, I ought to 
bust his head in.” He cocked his fist. 

“Stop it!” said the Arcturian. He seized 
the Sarkite’s wrist and forced it back. 

The Sarkite growled sullenly, “There are 
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limits. I can take the Squire-killing. I’d 
like to kill a few myself, but standing by 
and watching a native do what he did is 
just about too much for me.” 

Sarnia said, in an unnaturally high-pitched 
voice, “Native?” 

The Sarkite leaned forward, snatched 
viciously at Terens’ cap. The Townman 
paled but did not move. He kept his gaze 
steadily upon the girl and his sandy hair 
moved slightly in the breeze. 

Sarnia moved helplessly back along the 
car seat as far as she could and then, with 
a quick movement, she covered her face 
with both hands, her skin turning white 
under the pressure of her fingers. 

The Sarkite said, “What are we going to 
do with her?” 

“Nothing.” 

“She saw us. She’ll have the whole planet 
after us before we’ve gone a mile.” 

“Are you going to kill the Lady of Fife,” 
asked the Arcturian, sarcastically. 

“Well, no. But we can wreck her car. By 
the time she gets to a radio-phone, we’ll 
be all right.” 

“Not necessary.” The Arcturian leaned 
into the car. “My lady, I have only a 
moment. Can you hear me?” 



She did not move. 

The Arcturian said, “You had better hear 
me. I am sorry I interrupted you at a tender 
moment but luckily, I have put that moment 
to use. I acted quickly and was able to 
record the scene by tri-camera. This is no 
bluff. I will transmit the negative to a safe 
place minutes after I leave you and there- 
after any interference on your part will force 
me to be rather nasty. I’m sure you under- 
stand me.” 

He turned away. “She won’t say anything 
about this. Not a thing. Come along with 
me, Townman.” 

Terens followed. He could not look back 
at the white, pinched face in the car. 

Whatever might now follow, he had 
accomplished a miracle. For one moment, he 
had kissed the proudest Lady on Sark and 
had felt the fleeting touch of her soft, 
fragrant lips. 



XVI. 

Diplomacy has a language and a set of 
attitudes all its own. Relationships between 
the representatives of sovereign states, if 
conducted strictly according to protocol, are 
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stylized and stultifying. The phrase, “un- 
pleasant consequences” become synonymous 
with war and “suitable adjustment” with 
surrender. 

When on his own, Abel preferred to 
abandon diplomatic double talk. With a tight 
personal beam connecting himself with Fife, 
he might merely have been an elderly man 
talking amiably over a glass of wine. 

He said, “You have been hard to reach, 
Fife.” 

Fife smiled. He seemed at ease and 
undisturbed. ‘“A busy day, Abel.” 

“Yes. I’ve heard a bit about it.” 

“Steen?” Fife was casual. 

“Partly. Steen’s been with us about seven 
hours.” 

“I know. My own fault, too. Are you 
considering turning him over to us?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“He’s a criminal.” 

Abel chuckled and turned the gobblet in 
his hand, watching the lazy bubbles. “I think 
we can make out a case for his being a 
political refugee. Interstellar law will protect 
him on Trantorian territory.” 

“Will your government back you?” 

“I think it will, Fife. I haven’t been in 
the foreign service for thirty-seven years 
without knowing what Trantor will back and 
what it won’t.” 

“I can have Sark ask for your recall,” 
“What good would that do? I’m a peace- 
able man with whom you are well ac- 
quainted. My successor might be anybody.” 
There was a pause. Fife’s leonine 
countenance puckered. “1 think you have a 
suggestion.” 

“I do. You have a man of ours.” 

“What man of yours?” 

“A spatioanalyst. A native of the planet, 
Earth, which, by the way, is part of the 
Trantorian domain.” 

“Steen told you this?” 

“Among other things.” 

“Has he seen this Earthman?” 

“He hasn’t said he has.” 

“Well, he hasn’t. Under the circum- 
stances, I doubt that you can have faith in 
his world.” 

Abel put down his glass. He clasped his 
hands loosely in his lap and said, “Just the 
same, I’m sure the Earthman exists. I tell 
you, Fife, we should get together on this. I 
have Steen and you have the Earthman. In 
a sense, we’re even. Before you go on with 
your current plans, before your ultimatum 
expires and your coup d’etat takes place, 



why not a conference on the kyrt situation 
generally.” 

“I don’t see the necessity. What is happen- 
ing on Sark now is an internal matter 
entirely. I’m quite willing to guarantee per- 
sonally that there will be no interference 
with the kyrt trade regardless of political 
events here. I think that should end Trantor’s 
legitimate interests.” 

Abel sipped at his wine, seemed to con- 
sider. He said, “It seems we have a second 
political refugee. He received sanctuary not 
more than three hours ago. A curious case. 
One of your Florinian subjects, by the way. 
A Townman, Myrlyn Terens, he calls him- 
self.” 

Fife’s eyes blazed suddenly. “We half 
suspected that. By Sark, Abel, there’s a limit 
to the open interference of Trantor on this 
planet. The man you have kidnapped is a 
triple murderer. You can’t make a political 
refugee out of him.” 

“Well, now, do you want the man?” 

“You have a deal in mind? Is that it?” 

“The conference I spoke of.” 

“For one Florinian murderer. Of course 
not.” 

“But the manner in which the Townman 
managed to escape to us is rather curious. 
You may be interested — ” 

Junz paced the floor, shaking his head. 
The night was already well-advanced. He 
would like to be able to sleep but he knew 
he would require somnin once again. 

Abel said, “I might have had to threaten 
force, as Steen suggested. That would have 
been bad. The risks would have been awful, 
the results uncertain. Yet, until the Townman 
was brought to us, I saw no alternative, 
except of course, a policy of do-nothing.” 

Junz shook his head violently, “No. Some- 
thing had to be done. Yet, it amounted to 
blackmail.” 

“Technically, I suppose so. What would 
you have had me do?” 

“Exactly what you did. I’m not a hypo- 
crite, Abel. Or I try not to be. I won’t 
condemn your methods when I intend to 
make full use of the results. Still, what about 
the girl.” 

“She won’t be hurt as long as Fife keeps 
his bargain.” 

“I’m sorry for her. I’ve grown to dislike 
the Sarkite aristocrats for what they’ve done 
to Fiorina, but I can’t help feeling sorry 
for her.” 

“As an individual, yes. But the true 
responsibility lies with Sark itself. Look here, 
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old man, did you ever kiss a girl in a 
ground-car?” 

The tip of a smile quivered at the corners 
of Junz’s mouth. “Yes.” 

“So have I, though I have to call upon 
longer memories than you do, I imagine. 
My eldest granddaughter is probably en- 
gaged in the practice at this moment, I 
shouldn’t wonder. What is a stolen kiss in a 
ground-car, anyway, "except the expression 
of the most natural emotion in the galaxy. 

“Look here, man. We have a girl, ad- 
mittedly of high social standing, who, 
through mistake, finds herself in the same 
car with, let us say, a criminal. He seizes 
the opportunity to kiss her. It’s on impulse 
and without her consent. How ought she to 
feel? How ought her father to feel? 
Chagrined? Perhaps. Annoyed? Certainly. 
Angry? Offended? Insulted? All that, yes. 
But disgraced? No! Disgraced enough to 
be willing to endanger important affairs of 
state to avoid exposure? Nonsense. 

“But that’s exactly the situation and it 
could happen only on Sark. The Lady 
Sarnia is guilty of nothing but willfullness 
and a certain naivete. She has, I am sure, 
been kissed before. If she kissed again, if 
she kissed innumerable times, anyone but a 
Florinian, nothing would be said. But she 
did kiss a Florinian. 

“It doesn’t matter that she did not know 
he was a Florinian. It doesn’t matter that 
he forced the kiss upon her. To make public 
the photograph we have of the Lady Samia 
in the arms of the Florinian would make 
life unbearable for her and for her father. 
I saw Fife’s face when he stared at the re- 
production. There was no way of telling for 
certain that the Townman was a Florinian. 
He was in Sarkite costume with a cap that 
covered his hair well. He was light-skinned, 
but that was inconclusive. Still, Fife knew 
that the rumor would be gladly believed by 
many who were interested in scandal and 
sensation and that the picture would be 
considered incontrovertible proof. And he 
knew that his political enemies would make 
the greatest possible capital out of it. You 
may call it blackmail, Junz, and maybe it is, 
but it’s a blackmail that would not work 
on any other planet in the galaxy. Then- 
own sick social system gave us this weapon 
and I have no compunction about using it.” 

Junz sighed. “What’s the final arrange- 
ment?” 

“We'll meet at noon tomorrow.” 

“His ultimatum has been postponed then?” 
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“Indefinitely. I will be at his office in 
person.” 

“Is that a necessary risk?” 

“It’s not much of one. There will be 
witnesses. And I am anxious to be in the 
material presence of this spatioanalyst you 
have been searching for so long.” 

“I’ll attend?” asked Junz, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes. The Townman as well. We’ll 
need him to identify the spatioanalyst. And 
Steen, of course. All of you will be present 
by trimensic personification.” 

“Thank you.” 

The Trantorian ambassador smothered a 
yawn and blinked at Junz through watering 
eyes. “Now, if you don’t mind, I’ve been 
awake for two days and a night and I’m 
afraid my old body can take no more anti- 
somnin. I must sleep.” 

With trimensic personification perfected, 
important conferences were rarely held face 
to face. Fife felt strongly an element of 
actual indecency in the material presence of 
the old ambassador. His olive complexion 
could not be said to have darkened, but its 
lines were set in silent anger. 

It had to be silent. He could say nothing. 
He could only stare sullenly at the men who 
faced him. 

Abel! An old dotard in shabby clothes 
with a million worlds behind him. 

Junz! A dark-skinned, woolly-haired 
interferer whose perseverance had pre- 
cipitated the crisis. 

Steen! The traitor! Afraid to meet his 
eyes! 

The Townman ! To look at him was most 
difficult of all. He was the native who had 
dishonored his daughter with his touch yet 
who could remain safe and untouchable 
behind the walls of the Trantorian Em- 
bassy. He would have been glad to grind 
his teeth and pound his desk if he had been 
alone. As it was, not a muscle of his face 
must move though it tore beneath the strain. 

If Samia had not — He dropped that. His 
own negligence had cultivated her willfull- 
ness and he could not blame her for it now. 
She had not tried to excuse herself or soften 
her own guilt. She had told him her private 
attempts to play the interstellar spy and 
how horribly it had ended. She had relied 
completely, in her shame and bitterness, on 
his understanding, and she would have that 
much. She would have that much, if it 
meant the ruin of the structure he had been 
building. 

He said, “This conference has been forced 
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upon me. I see no point in saying anything. 
I’m here to listen.” 

Abel said, “I believe Steen would like to 
have his say first.” 

Fife’s eyes filled with contempt that stung 
Steen. 

Steen yelled his answer, “You made me 
turn to Trantor, Fife. You violated the 
principle of autonomy. You couldn’t expect 
me to stand for that. Really.” 

Fife said nothing, and Abel said, not 
without a little contempt of his own, “Get 
to your point, Steen. You said you had 
something to say. Say it.” 

Steen’s sallow cheekbones reddened with- 
out benefit of rouge. “I will, and right now. 
Of course, I don’t claim to be the detective 
that the Squire of Fife represents himself to 
be, but I can think. Really! And I’ve been 
thinking. Fife had a story to tell yesterday, 
all about a mysterious traitor he called X. 
I could see it was just a lot of talk so that 
he could declare an emergency. I wasn’t 
fooled a minute.” 

“There’s no X?” asked Fife, quietly. 
“Then why did you run? A man who runs 
needs no other accusation.” 

“Is that so? Really?” cried Steen. “Well, 
I would run out of a burning building even 
if I had not set the fire myself.” 

“Go on, Steen,” said Abel. 

Steen licked his lips and turned to a 
minute consideration of his fingernails. He 
smoothed them gently as he spoke. “But 
then I thought, why make up that particular 
story with all its complications and things. 
It’s not his way. Really! It’s not Fife’s way. 
I know him. We all know him. He has no 
imagination at all, your excellency. A brute 
of a man! Almost as bad as Bort.” 

Fife scowled. “Is he saying something, 
Abel, or is he babbling?” 

“Go on, Steen,” said Abel. 

“I will, if you’ll let me talk. My good- 
ness! Whose side are you on? I said to 
myself — this was after dinner — why would 
a man like Fife make up a story like that. 
There was only one answer. He couldn’t 
make it up. Not with his mind. So it was 
true. It must be true. And, of course. Pat- 
rollers had been killed, though Fife is quite 
capable of arranging to have that happen.” 
Fife shrugged his shoulders. 

Steen drove on, “Only who is X? It isn’t 
I. Really! I know it isn’t I! And I’ll admit 
it could only have been a Great Squire. But 
what Great Squire knew most about it, any- 
way? What Great Squire has been trying 
to use the story of the spatioanalyst for a 



year now to frighten the others into some 
sort of what he calls ‘united effort’ and 
what I call surrender to a Fife dictatorship?” 
“I’ll tell you who X is.” Steen stood up, 
the top of his head brushing the edge of the 
receptor cube and flattening as the upper- 
most inch sliced off into nothingness. He 
pointed a trembling finger. "He’s X. The 
Squire of Fife. He found this spatioanalyst. 
He put him out of the way, when he saw 
the rest of us weren’t impressed with his 
silly remarks at our first conference and then 
he brought him out again after he had 
already arranged a military coup.” 

Fife turned wearily to Abel. “Is he 
through? If so, remove him. He is an un- 
bearable offense to any decent man.” 

Abel said, “Have you any comment to 
make on what he says?” 

“Of course not. It isn’t worth comment. 
The man is desperate. He’ll say anything.” 
“You can’t just brush it off, Fife,” called 
Steen. He looked about at the rest. His eyes 
narrowed and the skin at his nostrils was 
white with tension. He remained standing. 
“Listen. He said his investigators found 
records in a doctor’s office. He said the 
doctor had died by accident after diagnosing 
the spatioanalyst as the victim of psycho- 
probing. He said it was murder by X to 
keep the identity of the spatioanalyst secret. 
That’s what he said. Ask him. Ask him if 
that isn’t what he said.” 

“And if I did?” asked Fife. 

“Then ask him how he could get the 
records from the office of a doctor who was 
dead and buried for months unless he had 
them all along. Really!” 

Fife said, “This is foolish. We can waste 
time indefinitely this way. Another doctor 
took over the dead man’s practice and his 
records as well. Do any of you think 
medical records are destroyed along with a 
physician?” 

Abel said, “No, of course not.” 

Steen stuttered, then sat down. 

Fife said, “What’s next? Have any of you 
more to say? More accusations? More any- 
thing?” His voice was low, Bitterness showed 
through. 

Abel said, “Why, that was Steen’s say, 
and we’ll let it pass. Now Junz and I, we’re 
here on another kind of business. We would 
like to see the spatioanalyst.” 

Fife’s hands had been resting upon the 
desk top. They lifted now and came down 
to clutch the edge of the desk. His black 
eyebrows drew together. 

He said, “We have in custody a man of 
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subnormal mentality who claims to be a 
spatioanalyst. I’ll have him brought in!” 

Valona March had never, never in her 
life dreamed such impossibilities could exist. 
For over a day now, ever since she had 
landed on this planet of Sark, there had 
been a touch of wonder about everything. 
Even the prison cells in which she and Rik 
had been separately placed seemed to have 
an unreal quality of magnificance about them. 
Water came out of a hole in a pipe when 
you pressed a button. Heat came out of the 
wall, although the air outside had been 
colder than she had thought air could 
possibly get. And everyone who spoke to her 
wore such beautiful clothes. 

She had been in rooms in which were 
all sorts of things she had never seen before. 
This one now was larger than any yet but 
it was almost bare. It had most people in it, 
though. There was a stern looking man 
behind a desk, and a much older, very 
wrinkled man in a chair, and three others — 

One was the Townman! 

She jumped up and ran to him. “Town- 
man! Townman!” 

But he wasn’t there ! 

He had got up and waved at her. “Stay 
back, Lona. Stay back ! ” 

And she passed right through him. She 
had reached out to seize his sleeve; he moved 
it away; she lunged, half-stumbling, and 
pased right through him. For a moment, the 
breath went out of her body. The Townman 
had turned, was facing her again, but she 
could only stare down at her legs. 

Both of them were thrusting through the 
heavy arm of the chair in which the Town- 
man had been sitting. She could see it 
plainly, ip all its color and solidity. It en- 
circled her legs but she did not feel it. She 
put out a trembling hand and her fingers 
sank an inch deep into upholstery they could 
not feel either. Her fingers remained visible. 

She shrieked and fell, her last sensation 
being that of the Townman’s arms reaching 
automatically for her and herself falling 
through their circle as though they were 
pieces of flesh-tinted air. 

She was in a chair again, Rik holding one 
hand tightly and the old, wrinkled man 
leaning over her. 

He was saying, “Don’t be frightened, my 
dear. It’s just a picture. A photograph, you 
know.” 

Valona looked about. The Townman was 
still sitting there. He wasn’t looking at her. 

She pointed a finger, “Isn’t he there?” 



Rik said, suddenly, “It’s a trimensic 
personification, Lona. He’s somewhere else, 
but we can see him from here.” 

Valona shook her head. If Rik said so, it 
was all right. But she lowered her eyes. She 
dared not look at people who were there 
and not there at the same time. 

Abel said to Rik, “So you know what 
trimensic personification is, young man?” 
“Yes, sir.” It had been a tremendous day 
for Rik, too, but where Valona was increas- 
ingly dazzled, he had found things in- 
creasingly familiar and comprehensible. 
“Where did you learn that?” 

“I don’t know. I knew it before . . . 
before I forgot.” 

Fife had not moved from his seat behind 
the desk during the wild plunge of Valona 
March toward the Townman. 

He said, acidly, “I am sorry to have to 
disturb this meeting by bringing in an 
hysterical native woman. The so-called 
spatioanalyst required her presence.” 

“It’s all right,” said Abel. “But I notice 
that your Florinian of subnormal mentality 
seems to be acquainted with trimensic 
personification.” 

“He has been well drilled, I imagine,” said 
Fife. 

Abel said, “Has he been questioned since 
arriving on Sark?” 

“He certainly has.” 

“With what result?” 

“No new information.” 

Abel turned to Rik. “What’s your name?” 
“Rik is the only name I remember,” said 
Rik, calmly. 

“Do you know anyone here?” 

Rik looked from face to face, without 
fear. He said, “Only the Townman. And 
Lona, of course.” 

“This,” said Abel, gesturing toward Fife, 
“is the greatest Squire that ever lived. He 
owns the whole world. What do you think 
of him?” 

Rik said, boldly, “I’m an Earthman. He 
doesn’t own me." 

Abel said in an aside. to Fife, “I don’t 
think an adult native Florinian could be 
trained into that sort of defiance.” 

“Even with a psycho probe?” returned 
Fife, scornfully. 

“Do you know this gentleman?” asked 
Abel, returning to Rik. 

“No, sir.” 

“This is Dr. Selim Junz. He’s an im- 
portant official at the Interstellar Bureau of 
Spatioanalysis.” 
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Rik looked at him intently. “Then he’d 
be one of my chiefs. But I don’t know him. 
Or maybe I just don’t remember.” 

Junz shook his head, gloomily, “I’ve never 
seen him, Abel.” 

“That’s something for the record,” mut- 
tered Fife. 

“Now, listen, Rik,” said Abel. “I’m going 
to tell you a story. I want you to listen with 
all your mind and think. Think and think! 
Do you understand me?” 

Rik nodded. 

Abel talked slowly. His voice was the only 
sound in the room for long minutes. As he 
went on, Rik’s eyelids closed and screwed 
themselves into knots. His lips drew back, 
his fists moved up to his chest, and his head 
bent forward. He had the look of a man in 
agony. 

Abel talked on, passing back and forth 
across the reconstruction of events as they 
had originally been presented by the Squire 
of Fife. He talked of the original message 
of disaster, of its interception, of the meeting 
between Rik and X, of the psycho-probing, 
of how Rik had been found and brought up 
on Fiorina, of the doctor who diagnosed him 
and then died, of his returning memory. 

He said, “That’s the whole story, Rik. 
I’ve told you all of it. Does anything sound 
familiar to you?” 

Slowly, painfully, Rik said, “I remember 
the last parts; you know, the last few days. 
I remember something further back, too. 
Maybe it was the doctor, when I first started 
talking. It’s very dim. But that’s all.” 

Abel said, “But you do remember further 
back. You remember danger to Fiorina.” 
“Yes. Yes. That was the first thing I 
remembered.” 

“Then can’t you remember after that? 
You landed on Sark and met a man.” 

Rik moaned, “I can’t. I can’t remember.” 
“Try! Try!” 

Rik looked up. His white face was wet 
with perspiration. “I remember a word.” 
“What word, Rik?” 

“It doesn’t make sense.’’ 

“Tell us, anyway.” 

“It goes along with a table. Long, long 
ago. Very dim. I was sitting. I think, maybe, 
someone else was sitting. Then he was stand- 
ing, looking down at me. And there’s a 
word.” 

Abel was patient. “What word.” 

Rik clenched his fists and whispered, 
“Fife!” 

Every man but Fife rose to his feet. Steen 
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shrieked, “I told you,” and burst into a 
high-pitched bubbling cackle. 



XVII. 

Fife said, with tightly-controlled passion, 
“Let us end this farce.” 

He had waited before speaking, his eyes 
hard and his face expressionless, until in 
sheer anticlimax the rest were forced to take 
their seats again. Rik had bent his head, 
eyes screwed painfully shut, probing his 
own aching mind. Valona pulled him toward 
herself, trying hard to cradle his head on 
her shoulder, stroking his cheek softly. 

Abel said, shakily, “Why do you say this 
is a farce?” 

Fife said, “Isn’t it? I agreed to this meet- 
ing in the first place only because of a 
particular threat you held over me. I would 
have refused even so if I had known the 
conference was intended to be a trial of 
myself with renegades and murderers acting 
as both prosecutors and jury.” 

Abel frowned and said with chilling for- 
mality, “This is not a trial, Squire. Dr. Junz 
is here in order to recover the person of a 
member of the I.S.B., as is his right and duty. 
I am here to protect the interests of Trantor 
in a troubled time. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this man, Rik, is the missing 
spatioanalyst. We can end this part of the 
conference immediately if you will agree to 
turn over the man to Dr. Junz for further 
examination, including a check of physical 
characteristics. We would naturally require 
your further help in finding the guilty 
psycho-prober and in setting up safeguards 
against a future repetition of such acts 
against what is, after all, an interstellar 
agency which has consistently held itself 
above regional politics.” 

Fife said, “Quite a speech! But the 
obvious remains obvious and your plans are 
quite transparent. What would happen if I 
gave up this man? I rather think that the 
I.S.B. will manage to find out exactly what 
it wants to find out. It claims to be an 
interstellar agency with no regional ties, but 
it’s a fact, isn’t it, that Trantor contributes 
two-thirds of its annual budget? I doubt 
that any reasonable observer would consider 
it really neutral in the galaxy of today. Its 
findings with regard to this man will surely 
suit Trantor’s imperial interests. 

“And what will these findings be? That’s 
obvious, too. The man’s memory will slowly 
come back. The I.S.B. will issue daily 
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bulletins. Bit by bit, he will remember more 
and more of the necessary details. First, my 
name. Then, my appearance. Then, my exact 
words. I will be solemnly declared guilty. 
Reparations will be required and Trantor 
will be forced to occupy Sark temporarily, 
an occupation which will somehow become 
permanent. 

“There are limits beyond which any black- 
mail breaks down. Yours, Mr. Ambassador, 
ends here. If you want this man, have 
Trantor send a fleet after him.” 

“There is no question of force,” said Abel. 
“Yet I notice that you have carefully avoided 
the implication in what the spatioanalyst has 
last said.” 

“There isn’t any implication that I need 
signify by a denial. He remembered a word, 
or says he does. What of it?” 

“Doesn’t it mean anything that he does?” 
“Nothing at all. The name, Fife, is a 
great one on Sark. Even if we assume the so- 
called spatioanalyst is sincere, he had a year’s 
opportunity to hear the name on Fiorina. 
He came to Sark on a ship that carried my 
daughter; a still better opportunity to have 
heard the name of Fife. What is more 
natural than that the name became involved 
with his trace memories. Of course, he may 
not be sincere. This man’s bit-by-bit dis- 
closures may be well-rehearsed.” 

Abel thought of nothing to say. He looked 
at the others. Junz was frowning darkly, 
the fingers of his right hand slowly knead- 
ing his chin. Steel was simpering foolishly 
and muttering to himself. The Florinian 
Townman stared blankly at his knees. 

It was Rik who spoke, forcing himself 
from Valona’s grasp and standing up. 

“Listeh,” he said. His pale face was 
twisted. His eyes mirrored pain. 

Fife said, “Another disclosure, I suppose.” 
Rik said, “Listen! We were sitting at a 
table. The tea was drugged. We had been 
quarreling. I don’t remember why. Then I 
couldn’t move. I could only sit there. I 
couldn’t talk. I could only think, Great 
Space, I’ve been drugged. I wanted to shout 
and scream and run, but I couldn’t. Then 
the other one, Fife, came. He had been shout- 
ing at me. Only now he wasn’t shouting. He 
didn’t have to. He came around the table. 
He stood there, towering over me. I couldn’t 
say anything. I couldn’t do anything. I could 
only try to turn my eyeballs up toward him.” 
Rik remained standing, silent. 

Selim Junz said, “This other man was 
Fife?” 



“I remember his name was Fife.” 

“Well, was he that man?” 

Rik did not turn to look. He said, “I can’t 
remember what he looked like.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’ve been trying.” He burst out, “You 
don’t know how hard it is. It hurts! It’s 
like a red-hot needle. Deep! In here!” He 
put his hands to his head. 

Junz said, softly, “I know it’s hard. But 
you must try. Don’t you see you must keep 
on trying. Look at that man ! Turn and look 
at him ! ” 

Rik twisted toward the Squire of Fife. For 
a moment, he stared, then turned away. 
Junz said, “Can you remember now?” 
“No! No!” 

Fife smiled grimly. “Has your man for- 
gotten his lines, or will the story seem more 
believable if he remembers my face the next 
time around?” 

Junz said, hotly, “I have never seen this 
man before, and I have never spoken to 
him. There has been no arrangement to 
frame you and I am tired of your accusa- 
tions in that direction. I am after the truth 
only.” 

“Then may I ask him a few questions?” 
“Go ahead.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure, for your kindness. 
Now you . . . Rik, or whatever your real 
name is — ” 

He was a Squire, addressing a Florinian. 
Rik looked up. “Yes, sir.” 

“You remember a man approaching you 
from the other side of the table as you sat 
there, drugged and helpless.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The last thing you remember is this man 
staring down at you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You stared up at him, or tried to.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sit down.” 

Rik did so. 

For a moment, Fife did nothing. His lip- 
less mouth might have grown tighter, the 
jaw muscles under the blue-black sheen of 
the stubble on his cheeks and chin bunched 
a bit. Then he slid down from his chair. 

Slid down ! It was as though he had got 
down on his knees there behind the desk. 

But he moved from behind it and was seen 
plainly to be standing. 

Junz’s head swam. The man, so statuesque 
and formidable in his seat, had been con- 
verted without warning into a pitiful midget. 

Fife’s deformed legs moved under him 
with an effort, carrying the ungainly mass 
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of torso and head forward. His gaze flushed 
but his eyes kept their look of arrogance 
intact. Steen broke into a wild giggle and 
choked it off when those eyes turned on him. 
The rest sat in fascinated silence. 

Rik, wide-eyed, watched him approach. 
Fife said, “Was I the man who approached 
you around the table?” 

“I can’t remember his face, sir.” 

“I don’t ask you to remember his face. 
Can you have forgotten this?” His two arms 
went wide, framing his body. “Can you have 
forgotten my appearance; my walk?” 

Rik said, miserably. “It seems I shouldn’t, 
sir, but I don’t know.” 

“But you were sitting, he was standing, 
and you were looking up at him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He was looking down at you; ‘towering’ 
over you, in fact.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“You remember that at least? You’re 
certain of that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The two were now face to face. 

“Am I looking down at you?” 

Rik said, “No, sir.” 

“Are you looking up at me?” 

Rik, sitting, and Fife, standing, stared 
levelly at one another, eye to eye. 

“No, sir.” 

“Could I have been the man?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You still say the name you remember is 
Fife?” 

“I remember that name,” insisted Rik 
stubbornly. 

“Whoever it was then, used my name as 
a disguise?” 

“He ... he must have.” 

Fife turned and with slow dignity struggled 
back to his desk and climbed into his seat. 

He said, “I have never allowed any man 
to see me standing before this in all my adult 
life. Is there any reason why this conference 
should continue?” 

Abel was at once embarrassed and 
annoyed. So far the conference had back- 
fired badly. At every step, Fife had managed 
to put himself in the right, the others in the 
wrong. Fife had successfully presented him- 
self as a martyr. He had been forced into 
conference by Trantorian blackmail, and 
made the subject of false accusations that 
had broken down at once. 

Fife would see to it that his vision of the 
conference would flood the galaxy and he 
4 



would not have to depart very far from the 
truth to make it excellent anti-Trantorian 
propaganda. 

Abel would have liked to cut his losses. 
The psycho-probed spatioanalyst would be 
of no use to Trantor now. Any “memory” 
he might have thereafter would be laughed 
down, made ridiculous, however true it might 
be. He would be accepted as an instrument 
of Trantorian imperialism, and a broken 
instrument at that. 

But he hesitated, and it was Junz who 
spoke. 

Junz said, “It seems to me there’s a very 
good reason for not ending the conference 
just yet. We have not yet determined exactly 
who is responsible for the psycho-probing. 
You have accused the Squire of Steen, and 
Steen has accused you. Granting that both 
are innocent, it still remains true that you 
each believe one of the Great Squires is 
guilty. Which one, then?” 

“Does it matter?” asked Fife. “As far 
as you’re concerned, I’m sure it doesn’t. That 
matter would have been solved by now 
except for the interference of Trantor and 
the I.S.B. Eventually, I will find the traitor. 
Remember that the psycho prober, whoever 
he is, had the original intention of forcing 
a monopoly of the kyrt trade into his own 
hands, so I am not likely to let him escape. 
Once the psycho prober is identified and 
dealt with, your man here will be returned 
unharmed to you. That is the only offer I 
can make and it is a very reasonable one.” 

“What will you do with the psycho 
prober?” 

‘That is a purely internal matter that does 
not concern you.” 

“But it does,” Junz said, energetically. 
“This is not just a question of the spatio- 
analyst. There’s something of greater im- 
portance involved and I’m surprised that it 
hasn’t been mentioned yet. This man, Rik, 
wasn’t psycho-probed just because he was a 
spatioanalyst.” 

Abel was not sure what Junz’s intentions 
were, but he threw his weight into the scales. 
He said, blandly, “Dr. Junz is referring, of 
course, to the spatioanalyst’s original 
message of danger.” 

Fife shrugged. “As far as I know, no one 
has yet attached any importance to that, 
including Dr. Junz, over the past year. How- 
ever, your man is here, doctor. Ask him 
what it’s all about.” 

“Naturally, he won’t remember,” Junz 
retorted angrily. “The psycho probe is most 
effective upon the more intellectual chains of 
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reasoning stored in the mind. The man may 
never recover the quantitative aspects of his 
life work.” 

“Then it’s gone,” said Fife. “What can be 
done about that?” 

“Something very definite. That’s the point. 
There’s someone else who knows, and that’s 
the psycho prober. He may not have been 
a spatioanalyst himself; he may not know 
the precise details. However, he spoke to the 
man in a state of untouched mind. He will 
have learned enough to put us far on the 
right track. Without having learned enough 
he would not have dared to destroy the 
source of his information. Still, for the 
record, do you remember, Rik?” 

“Only that there was danger and that it 
involved the currents of space,” muttered 
Rik. 

Fife said, “Even if you find out, what 
will you have? How reliable are any of the 
startling theories that sick spatioanalysts are 
forever coming up with. Many of them 
think they know the secrets of fire universe 
when they’re so sick they can barely read 
their instruments.” 

“It may be that you are right. Are you 
afraid to let me find out?” 

“I am against starting any morbid rumors 
that might, whether true or false, affect the 
kyrt trade. Don’t you agree with me, Abel?” 

Abel squirmed inwardly. Fife was 
maneuvering himself into the position where 
any break in kyrt deliveries resulting from 
his own coup could be blamed on Tran- 
torian maneuvers. But Abel was a good 
gambler. He raised the stakes calmly and 
unemotionally. 

He said, “I don’t. I suggest you listen to 
Dr. Junz.” 

“Thanks," said Junz. “Now you have said. 
Squire Fife, that whoever the psycho prober 
was, he must have killed the doctor who 
examined this man, Rik. That implies that 
the psycho prober had kept some sort of 
watch over Rik during his stay on Fiorina.” 

“Well?” 

“There must be traces of that kind of 
watching.” 

“You mean you think these natives would 
know who was watching them.” 

“Why not?” 

Fife said, “You are not a Sarkite and so 
you make mistakes. I assure you that natives 
keep their places. They don’t approach 
Squires and if Squires approach them they 
know enough to keep their eyes on then- 
toes. They would know nothing of being 
watched.” 



Junz quivered visibly with indigation. The 
Squires had their despotism so ingrained that 
they saw nothing wrong or shameful in 
speaking of it openly. 

He said, “Ordinary natives perhaps. But 
we have a man here who is not an ordinary 
native. I think he has shown us rather 
thoroughly that he is not a properly respect- 
ful Florinian. So far he has contributed 
nothing to the discussion and it is time to 
ask him a few questions.” 

Fife said, “That native’s evidence is worth- 
less. In fact, I take the opportunity once 
more to demand that Trantor surrender him 
to proper trial by the courts of Sark.” 

“Let me speak to him first.” 

Abel put in, mildly, “I think it will do no 
harm to ask him a few questions, Fife. If 
he proves unco-operative or unreliable, we 
may consider your request for extradition.” 

Terens who, till now, had stolidly concen- 
trated on the fingers of his clasped hands, 
looked up briefly. 

Junz turned to Terens. He said, “Rik has 
been in your town since he was first found 
on Fiorina, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were in town all that time? 
I mean you weren’t on any extended business 
trips, were you?” 

“Townmen don’t make business trips. 
Their business is in their town.” 

“All right. Now relax and don’t get 
touchy. It would be part of your business 
to know about any Squire that might come 
to town, I imagine.” 

“Sure. When they come.” 

“Did they come?” 

Terens shrugged. “Once or twice. Pure 
routine, I assure you. Squires don’t dirty 
their hands with kyrt. Unprocessed kyrt, 
that is.” 

“Be respectful!” roared Fife. 

Terens looked at him and said, “Can you 
make me?” 

Abel interrupted smoothly, “Let’s keep 
this between the man and Dr. Junz, Fife. 
You and I are spectators.” 

Junz felt a glow of pleasure at the Town- 
man’s insolence, but he said, “Answer my 
questions without side comments please, 
Townman. Now who exactly were the 
Squires who visited your town this past 
year?” 

Terens said, fiercely, “How can I know? 
I can’t answer that question. Squires are 
Squires and natives are natives. I may be a 
Townman but I’m still a native to them. I 
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don’t greet them at the town gates and ask 
their names. 

“I get a message, that’s all. It’s addressed 
Townman.’ It says there’ll be a Squire’s 
Inspection on such-and-such a day and I’m 
to make the necessary arrangements. I must 
then see to it that the mill-workers have on 
their best clothes; that the mill is cleaned 
up and working properly; that the kyrt 
supply is ample; that everyone looks con- 
tented and pleased; that die houses have 
been cleaned and the streets policed; that 
some dancers are on hand in case the 
Squires would care to view some amusing 
native dance; that maybe a few pretty g — ” 
“Never mind that, Townman,” said Junz. 
“You never mind that. I do.” 

After his experiences with the Florinians 
of the Civil Service, Junz found the Town- 
man as refreshing as a drink of cold water. 
He made up his mind that what influence 
the I.S.B. could bring to bear would be used 
to prevent any surrender of the Townman to 
the Squires. 

Terens went on, in calmer tones, “Any- 
way, that’s my part. When they come, I 
dine up with the rest. I don’t know who 
they are. I don’t speak to them.” 

“Was there any such inspection the week 
before the city doctor was killed? I suppose 
you know what week that happened.” 

“I think I heard about it in the news- 
casts. I don’t think there was any Squire’s 
inspection at that time. I can’t swear to it.” 
“Whom does your land belong to?” 
Terens pulled the corners of his mouth 
back. “To the Squire of Fife.” 

Steen spoke up, breaking into the give- 
and-take with rather surprising suddenness. 
“Oh, look here. Really 1 You’re playing into 
Fife’s hands with this kind of questioning, 
Dr. Junz. Don’t you see you won’t get any- 
where? Really ! Do you suppose if Fife were 
interested in keeping tabs on that creature 
there that he would go to all the trouble 
of making trips to Fiorina to look at him. 
What are Patrollers for? Really!” 

Junz looked flustered. “In a case like this, 
with a world’s economy and maybe its 
physical safety resting on the contents of 
one man’s mind, it’s natural that the psycho 
prober would not care to leave the guardian- 
ship to Patrollers.” 

Fife intervened. “Even after he had wiped 
out that inind, to all intents.” 

Abel pushed out his lower lip and 
frowned. He saw his latest gamble sliding 
into Fife’s hands with all the rest. 

Junz tried again, hesitantly. “Was there 



any Patroller or group of Patrollers that was 
always underfoot.” 

“I’d never know. They’re just uniforms to 
me.” 

Junz turned to Valona with the effect of 
a sudden pounce. A moment before she had 
gone a sickly white and her eyes had become 
wide and stary. Junz had not missed that. 

He said, “What about you, girl?” 

But she only shook her head, wordlessly. 

Abel thought, heavily, There’s nothing 
more to do. It’s all over. 

But Valona was on her feet, trembling. 
She said, in a husky whisper, “I want to 
say something.” 

Junz said, “Go ahead, girl. What is it?” 

Valona talked breathlessly and with fright 
obvious in every line of her countenance 
and every nervous twitch of her fingers. She 
said, “I’m just a country girl. Please don’t 
be angry with me. It’s just that it seems that 
things can only be one way. Was my Rik 
so very important? I mean, the way you 
said?” 

Junz said, gently, “I think he was very, 
very important. I think he still is.” 

“Then it must be like you said. Whoever 
it was who had put him on Fiorina wouldn’t 
have dared take his eye away for even a 
minute hardly. Would he? I mean, suppose 
Rik was beaten by the mill superintendent 
or was stoned by the children or got sick 
and died. He wouldn’t be left helpless in 
the fields, would he, where he might die 
before anyone found him? They wouldn’t 
suppose that it would just be luck that 
would keep him safe.” She was speaking 
with an intense fluency now. 

“Go on,” said Junz, watching her. 

“Because there was one person who did 
watch Rik from the start. He found him in 
the fields, fixed it so I would take care of 
him, kept him out of trouble and knew about 
him every day. He even knew all about the 
doctor, because I told him. It was he! It 
was he!” 

With her voice at screaming intensity, her 
finger pointed rigidly at Myrlyn Terens, 
Townman. 

And this time, even Fife’s superhuman 
calm broke and his arms stiffened on his 
desk, lifting his massive body a full inch off 
his seat, as his head swiveled quickly toward 
the Townman. 

xvm. 

It was as though a vocal paralysis had 
gripped them all. Even Rik, with disbelief 
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in his eyes, could only stare woodenly, first 
at Vaiona, then at Terens. 

Then came Steen’s high-pitched laugh and 
the silence -was broken. 

Steen said, “I believe it. Really! I said 
so all along. I said the native was in Fife’s 
pay. That shows you the kind of man Fife 
is. He’d pay a native to—” 

“That’s an infernal lie.” 

It wasn’t Fife who spoke, but the Town- 
man. He was on his feet, eyes glistening 
with passion. 

Abel, who of them all seemed the least 
moved, said, “What is?” 

Terens stared at him a moment, not com- 
prehending, then said, chokingly, “What the 
Squire said. I am in the pay of no Sarkite.” 
“And what the girl said? Is that a lie, 
too?” 

Terens wet his dry lips with the tip of his 
tongue. “No, that’s true. I am the psycho 
prober.” He hurried on. “Don’t look at me 
like that, Lona. I didn’t mean to hurt him. 
I didn’t intend any of what happened.” He 
sat down again. 

Fife said, “This is a sort of device. I don’t 
know exactly what you’re planning, Abel, 
but it’s impossible on the face of it that this 
criminal could have included this particular 
crime in his repertoire. It’s definite that only 
a Great Squire could have had the necessary 
knoweledge and facilities. Or are you 
anxious to take your man Steen off the 
hook by arranging for a false confession?” 
Terens, hands tightly clasped, leaned for- 
ward in his seat. “I don’t take Trantorian 
money, either.” 

Fife ignored him. 

Junz was the last to come to himself. 
For minutes, he could not adjust to the fact 
that the Townman was not really in the 
same room with him; that he was somewhere 
else on the Embassy grounds; that he could 
see him only in image form, no more real 
actually than was Fife who was twenty miles 
away. He wanted to go to the Townman, 
grip him by the shoulder, speak to him 
alone; but he couldn’t. He said, “There’s no 
point in arguing before we hear the man. 
Let’s have the details. If he is the psycho 
prober, we need the details badly. If he 
isn’t, the details he’ll try to give us will 
prove it.” 

“If you want to know what happened,” 
cried Terens, “I’ll tell you. Holding it back 
won’t do me any good any longer. It’s Sark 
or Trantor after all, so to Space with it. 
This will at least give me a chance to get 
one or two things into the open.” 



He pointed at Fife in scorn. “There’s a 
Great Squire. Only a Great Squire, says this 
Great Squire, can have the knowledge or 
the facilities to do what the psycho prober 
did. He believes it, too. But what does he 
know? What do any of the Sarkites know? 

“They don’t run the government. Flor- 
inians do! The Florinian Civil Service does. 
They get the papers, they make the papers, 
they file the papers. And it’s the papers that 
run Sark. Sure, most of us are too beaten 
even to whimper, but do you know what we 
could do if we wantet to, even under the 
noses of our Squires? Well, you see what 
I’ve done. 

“I was temporarily traffic manager at the 
spaceport a year ago. Part of my training. 
It’s in the records. You’ll have to dig a little 
to find it because the listed traffic manager 
is a Sarkite. He had the title but I did 
the actual work. My name would be found 
in the special section headed: Native Per- 
sonnel. No Sarkite would have dirtied his 
eyes looking there. 

“When the local I.S.B. sent the spatio- 
analyst’s message to the port with a sugges- 
tion that we meet the ship with an ambul- 
ance, I got the message. I passed on what 
was safe. This matter of the destruction of 
Fiorina was not passed on. 

“I arranged to meet the spatioanalyst at 
a small suburban port. I could do that easily. 
All the wires and strings that ran Sark were 
at my fingertips. I was in the Civil Service, 
remember. A Great Squire who wanted to 
do what I did, couldn’t, unless he ordered 
some Florinian to do it for him. I could 
do it without anyone’s help. So much for 
knowledge and facility. 

“I met the spatioanalyst, kept him away 
from both Sark and the I.S.B. I squeezed as 
much information out of him as I could and 
set about using that information for Fiorina 
and against Sark.” 

Words were forced out of Fife. “You sent 
those first letters?” 

“I sent those first letters, Great Squire,” 
said Terens, calmly. “I thought I could force 
control of enough of the kyrt lands into my 
own hands to make a deal with Trantor on 
my terms and drive you off the planet.” 

“You were mad.” 

“Maybe. Anyway, it didn’t work. I had 
told the spatioanalyst I was the Squire of 
Fife. I had to, because he knew that Fife 
was the biggest man on the planet, and as 
long as he thought I was Fife, he was willing 
to talk openly. It made me laugh to realize 
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that he thought Fife was anxious to do 
whatever was best for Fiorina. 

“Unfortunately, he was more impatient 
than I was. He insisted that every day lost 
was a calamity, while I knew that my deal- 
ings with Sark needed time more than any- 
thing else. I found it difficult to control him 
and eventually had to use a psycho probe. 
I could get one. I had seen it used in hos- 
pitals. I knew something about it. Un- 
fortunately, not enough. 

“I set the probe to wipe out the anxiety 
from the surface layers of his mind. That’s 
a simple operation. I still don’t know what 
happened. I think the anxiety must have run 
deeper, very deep, and the probe automati- 
cally followed it, digging out most of the 
conscious mind along with it. I was left 
with a mindless thing on my hands. I’m 
sorry, Rik.” 

Rik, who had been listening intently, said, 
sadly, “You shouldn’t have interfered with 
me, Townman, but I know how you must 
have felt.” 

“Yes,” said Terens, “you’ve lived on the 
planet. You know about Patrollers and 
Squires and the difference between Lower 
City and Upper City.” 

He took up the current of his story again. 
“So there I was with the spatioanalyst com- 
pletely hopeless. I couldn’t let him be found 
by anyone who might trace his identity. I 
couldn’t kill him. I felt sure his memory 
would return and I would still need his 
knowledge, to say nothing of the fact that 
killing him would forfeit the good will of 
Trantor and the I.S.B. which I would eventu- 
ally need. Besides, in those days, I was 
incapable of killing. 

“I arranged to be transferred to Fiorina 
as Townman and I took the spatioanalyst 
with me on forged papers. I arranged to 
have him found; I picked Valona to take 
care of him. There was no danger there- 
after except for that one time with the 
doctor. Then I had to enter the power plants 
of Upper City. That was not impossible. The 
engineers were Sarkite but the janitors were 
Florinian. On Sark I learned enough about 
power mechanics to know how to short a 
power line. It took me three days to find the 
proper time for it. After that, I could murder 
easily. I never knew, though, that the doctor 
kept duplicate records in both halves of his 
office. I wish I had.” 

Terens could see Fife’s chronometer from 
where he sat. “Then, one hundred hours ago 
— it seems like a hundred years — Rik began 
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remembering again. Now you have the 
whole story.” 

“No,” said Junz, “we have not. What are 
the details of the spatioanalyst’s story of 
planetary destruction?” 

“Do you think I understood the details 
of what he had to say? It was some sort 
of . . . pardon me, Rik . . . madness.” 

“It wasn’t,” blazed Rik. “It couldn’t have 
been.” 

‘The spatioanalyst had a ship,” said 
Junz. “ Where is it?” 

“On the scrap heap long ago,” said Terens. 
“An order scrapping it was sent out. My 
superior signed it. A Sarkite never reads 
papers, of course. It was scrapped without 
question.” 

“And Rik’s papers? You said he showed 
you papers!” 

“Surrender that man to us,” said Fife, 
suddenly, “and we’ll find out what he 
knows.” 

“No,” said Junz. “His first crime was 
against the I.S.B. He kidnapped and 
damaged the mind of a spatioanalyst. He 
belongs to us.” 

Abel said, “Junz is correct.” 

Terens said, “Now look here. I don’t say 
a word without safeguards. I know where 
Rik’s papers are. They’re where no Sarkite 
or Trantorian will ever find them. If you 
want them, you’ll have to agree that I’m a 
a political refugee. Whatever I did was out of 
patriotism, out of a regard for the needs of 
my planet. A Sarkite or a Trantorian may 
claim to be patriotic; why not a Florinian 
as well.” 

“The ambassador,” said Junz, “has said 
you will be given over to the I.S.B. I assure 
you that you will not be turned over to 
Sark. For your treatment of the spatio- 
analyst, you will be tried. I cannot guaran- 
tee the result, but if you co-operate with us 
now, it will count in your favor.” 
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Terens looked searchingly at Junz. Then 
he said, “I’ll take my chance with you, 
doctor. According to the spatioanalyst, 
Fiorina’s sun is in the pre-nova stage.” 
“What!” The exclamation or its equiva- 
lent came from all but Valona. 

“It’s about to explode and go boom,” 
said Terens, sardonically. “And when that 
happens all of Fiorina will go poof, like a 
mouthful of tobacco smoke.” 

Abel said, "I’m no spatioanalyst, but I 
have heard that there is no way of predict- 
ing when a star will explode.” 

“That’s true — until now, anyway. Did Rik 
explain what made him think so?” 

“I suppose his papers will show that. All 
I can remember is about the carbon current.” 
“What?” 

He kept saying: “The carbon current of 
space; the carbon current of space. That, 
and the words, catalytic effect. There it is.” 
Steen giggled. Fife frowned. Junz stared. 
Then Junz muttered, “Pardon me. I’ll be 
right back.” He stepped out of the limits of 
the receptor cube and vanished. 

He was back in fifteen minutes. 

Junz looked about in bewilderment when 
he returned. Only Abel and Fife were 
present. 

He said, “Where — ” 

Abel broke in instantly. “We have been 
waiting for you, Dr. Junz. The spatioanalyst 
and the girl are on their way to the Em- 
bassy. The conference is ended.” 

“Ended! Great galaxy, we have only 
begun. I’ve got to explain the possibilities 
of nova-formation.” 

Abel shifted uneasily in his seat. “It is 
not necessary to do that, doctor.” 

“It is very necesary. It is essential. Give 
me five minutes.” 

“Let him speak,” said Fife. He was 
smiling. 

Junz said, “Take it from the beginning. 
In the earliest recorded scientific writings of 
galactic civilization it was already known 
that stars obtained their energy from nu- 
clear transformations in their interiors. It 
was also known that, given what we know 
about conditions in stellar interiors, two 
types, and only two types, of nuclear trans- 
formations can possibly yield the necessary 
energy. Both involve the conversion of 
hydrogen to helium. The first transformation 
is direct: two hydrogens and two neutrons 
complete to form one helium nucleus. The 
second is indirect, with several steps. It ends 
up with hydrogen becoming helium, but in 



the intermediate steps, carbon nuclei take 
part. These carbon nuclei are not used up 
but are re-formed as the reactions proceed, 
so that a trifling amount of carbon can be 
used over and over again, serving to convert 
a great deal of hydrogen to helium. The 
carbon acts as a catalyst, in other words. 
All this has been known back to the days 
of prehistory, back to the time when the 
human race was restricted to a single planet, 
if there ever was such a time.” 

“If we all know it,” said Fife, “I would 
suggest that you are contributing nothing but 
a waste of time.” 

“But this is all we know. Whether stars 
use one or the other, or both, nuclear pro- 
cesses has never been determined. There have 
alway been schools of thought in favor of 
each of the alternatives. Usually, the weight 
of opinion has been in favor of the direct 
hydrogen-helium conversion as being the 
simpler of the two. 

“Now Rik’s theory must be this. The 
hydrogen-helium direct conversion is the 
normal source of stellar energy, but under 
certain conditions, the carbon catalysis adds 
its weight, hastening the process, speeding it 
up, heating the star. 

“There are currents in space. You all 
know that well. Some of these are carbon 
currents. Stars passing through the currents 
pick up innumerable atoms. The total mass 
of atoms attracted, however, is incredibly 
microscopic in comparison to the star’s 
weight and does not affect it in any way. 
Except for carbon! A star that passes 
through a current containing unusual con- 
centrations of carbon becomes unstable. I 
don’t know how many years or centuries or 
million of years it takes for the carbon 
atoms to diffuse into the star’s interior, but 
it probably takes a long time. That means 
that a carbon current must be wide and a 
star must intersect it at a small angle. In any 
case, once the quantity of carbon percolating 
into the star’s interior passes a certain criti- 
cal amount, the star’s radiation is suddenly 
boosted tremendously. The outer layers give 
way under an unimaginable explosion and 
you have a nova. 

“Do you see?” 

Junz waited. 

Fife said, “Have you figured all this out in 
two minutes as a result of some vague phrase 
the Townman remembered the spatioanalyst 
to have said a year ago.” 

“Yes. Yes. There’s nothing surprising in 
that. Spatioanalysis is ready for that theory. 
If Rik had not come up with it, someone 
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else would have shortly. In fact, similar 
theories have been advanced before, but they 
were never taken seriously. They were put 
forward before the techniques of spatio- 
analysis were developed and no one was 
ever able to account for the sudden acquisi- 
tion of excess carbon by the star in question. 

“But now we know there are carbon 
currents. We can plot their courses, find out 
what stars intersected those courses in the 
past ten thousand years, check that against 
our records for nova formation and radia- 
tion variations. That’s what Rik must have 
done. Those must have been the calculations 
and observations he tried to show the Town- 
man. But that’s all beside the immediate 
point. 

“What must be arranged for now is the 
immediate beginning of an evacuation of 
Fiorina.” 

“I thought it would come to that,” said 
Fife, composedly. 

“I’m sorry, Junz,” said Abel, “but that’s 
quite impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” 

'‘When will Fiorina’s sun explode?” 

“I don’t know. From Rik’s anxiety a year 
ago, I’d say we had little time.” 

“But you can’t set a date?” 

“Of course not.” 

“When will you be able to set a date?” 
“There’s no way of telling. Even if we get 
Rik’s calculations, it would all have to be 
rechecked.” 

“Can you guarantee that the spatio- 
analyst’s theory will prove to be correct?” 
Junz frowned. “I am personally certain 
of it, but no scientist can guarantee any 
theory in advance.” 

“Then it turns out that you want Fiorina 
evacuated on mere speculation.” 

“I think the chance of killing the popula- 
tion of a planet is not one that can be 
taken.” 

“If Fiorina were an ordinary planet, I 
would agree with you. But Fiorina bears the 
galactic supply of kyrt. It can’t be done.” 
Junz said, angrily, “Is that the agreement 
you came to with Fife while I was gone?” 
Fife intervened. He said, “Let me explain. 
Dr. Junz. The government of Sark would 
never consent to evacuate Fiorina, even if 
the I.S.B. claimed it had proof of this nova 
theory of yours. Trantor cannot force us 
because while the galaxy might support a war 
against Sark for the purpose of maintaining 
the kyrt trade, it will never support one for 
the purpose of ending it.” 

“Exactly,” said Abel. “I am afraid our 
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own people would not support us in such a 
war.” 

Junz found revulsion growing strong 
within him. A planet-full of people meant 
nothing against the dictates of economic 
necessity 1 

He said, “Listen to me. This is not a 
matter of one planet, but of a whole galaxy. 
There are now twenty full novae originating 
within the galaxy every year. In addition, 
some two thousand stars among the galaxy’s 
hundred billion shift their radiation char- 
acteristics sufficiently to render uninhabitable 
any habitable planets they may have. Human 
beings occupy one million stellar systems in 
the galaxy. That means that on an average 
of once every fifty years, some inhabited 
planet somewhere becomes too hot for life. 
Such cases are a matter of historical record. 
Every five thousand years, some inhabited 
planet has a fifty-fifty chance of being 
puffed to gas by a nova. 

“If Trantor does nothing about Fiorina, 
if it allows it to vaporize with its people 
on it, that will serve notice to all the people 
of the galaxy that when their own turn 
comes, they may expect no help, if such help 
is in the way of the economic convenience 
of a few powerful men. Can you risk that, 
Abel? 

“On the other hand, help Flornina and you 
will have shown that Trantor puts its 
responsibility to the people of the galaxy 
above the maintenance of mere property 
rights. Trantor will win the good will that 
it could never win by force.” 

Abel bowed his head. Then he shook it 
wearily. “No, Junz. What you say appeals 
to me, but it is not practical. I can’t count 
on emotions as against the assured political 
effect of any attempt to end the kyrt 
trade. In fact, I think it would be wise to 
avoid investigating the theory. The thought 
that it might be true would do too much 
harm.” 

“But what if it is true?” 

“We must work on the assumption that 
it is not. I take it that when you were gone 
a few moments ago, it was to contact the 
I.S.B.” 

“Yes.” 

“No matter. Trantor, I think, will have 
enough influence to stop their investiga- 
tions.” 

“I’m afraid not. Not these investigations. 
Gentlemen, we will soon have the secret of 
cheap kyrt. There will be no kyrt monopoly 
within a year, whether or not there is a 
nova.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“The conference is reaching the essential 
point now, Fife. Kyrt grows only on Fiorina 
of all inhabited planets. Its seeds produce 
ordinary cellulose elsewhere. Fiorina is 
probably the only inhabited planet, on a 
chance basis, that is currently pre-nova, and 
it has probably been pre-nova since it first 
entered the carbon current, perhaps 
thousands of years ago, if the angle of 
intersection was small. It seems quite prob- 
able, then, that kyrt and the pre-nova stage 
go together.” 

“Nonsense,” said Fife. 

“Is it? There must be a a reason why kyrt 
is kyrt on Fiorina and cotton elsewhere. 
Scientists have tried many ways of artificially 
producing kyrt elsewhere, but they tried 
blindly, so they’ve always failed. Now they 
will know it is due to factors induced in a 
pre-nova stellar system.” 

Fife said, scornfully, “They’ve tried 
duplicating the radiation qualities of Fife’s 
sun.” 

“With appropriate arc lights, yes, that 
duplicated the visible and ultra-violet 
spectrum only. What about radiation in the 
infrared and beyond? What about magnetic 
fields? What about electron emission? What 
about cosmic ray effects? I’m not a physical 
biochemist so there may be factors I know 
nothing about. But people who are physical 
biochemists will be looking now, a whole 
galaxy of them. Within the year, I assure 
you, the solution will be found. 

“Economics is on the side of humanity 
now. The galaxy wants cheap kyrt, and if 
they find it or even if they imagine they will 
shortly find it, they will want Fiorina 
evacuated, not only out of humanity, but 
out of a desire to turn the tables, at long 
last, on the Ayrr-gouging Sarkites.” 

“Bluff!” growled Fife. 

“Do you think so, Abel?” demanded Junz. 
“If you help the Squires, Trantor will be 
looked on not as the saviors of the kyrt 
trade, but of the kyrt monopoly. Can you 
chance that?” 

“Can Trantor chance a war?” demanded 
Fife. 

“War? Nonsense! Squire, in one year 
your holdings on Fiorina will be worthless, 
nova or not. Sell out. Sell out all Fiorina. 
Trantor can pay for it.” 

“Buy a planet?” said Abel in dismay. 
“Why not? Trantor has the funds, and its 
gain in good will among the people of the 
universe will pay it back a thousandfold. If 
telling them that you are saving hundreds of 



millions of lives is not enough, tell them 
that you will bring them cheap kyrt. That 
will do it.” 

“I’ll think about it,” said Abel. 

Abel looked at the Squire. Fife’s eyes 
fell. 

After a long pause, he, too, said, "I’ll 
think about it.” 

Junz laughed harshly. “Don’t think too 
long. The kyrt story will break quickly 
enough. Nothing can stop it. After that, 
neither one of you will have freedom of 
action. You can each strike a better bargain 
now.” 

The Townman seemed beaten, “ft’s really 
true?” he kept repeating. “Really true? No 
more Fiorina.” 

“It’s true,” said Junz. 

Terens spread his arms, let them fall 
against his side. “If you want the papers 
I got from Rik, they’re filed among vital 
statistic files in my home town. I picked the 
dead files, records a century back and more. 
No one would ever look there for any 
reason.” 

“Look,” said Junz, “I’m sure we can make 
an agreement with the I.S.B. We’ll need a 
man on Fiorina, one who knows the 
Florinian people, who can tell us how to 
explain the facts to them, how to best 
organize the evacuation, how to pick the 
most suitable planets of refuge. Will you 
help us?” 

“And beat the game that way, you mean? 
Get away with murder? Why not?” There 
were sudden tears in the Townman’s eyes. 
“But I lose anyway. I will have no world, 
no home. We all lose. The Florinians lose 
their world; the Sarkites lose their wealth; 
the Trantorians their chance to get that 
wealth. There are no winners at all.” 

“Unless,” said Junz, gently, “you realize 
that in the new galaxy — a galaxy safe from 
the threat of stellar instability, a galaxy with 
kyrt available to all, and a galaxy in which 
political unification will be so much closer — 
there will be winners after all. One quad- 
rillion winners. The people of the galaxy; 
they are the victors.” 

EPILOGUE. 

“Rik ! Rik! ” Selim Junz hurried across the 
port grounds toward the ship, hands out- 
stretched. “And Lona! I’d never have 
recognized either of you. How are you? 
How are you?” 

“As well as we could wish. Our letter 
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reached you, I see,” said Rik. 

“Of course. Tell me, what do you think 
of it all?” They were walking back together, 
toward Junz’s offices. 

Valona said sadly, “We visited our old 
town this morning. The fields are so empty.” 
Her clothing was now that of a woman 
of the Empire, rather than that of a 
peasant of Fiorina. 

“Yes, it must be dreary for a person who 
has lived here. It grows dreary even for 
me, but I will stay as long as I can. The 
radiation recordings of Fiorina’s sun are of 
tremendous theoretical interest.” 

“So much evacuation in less than a year! 
It speaks for excellent organization.” 

“We’re doing our best, Rik. Oh, I think 
I should be calling you by your real name.” 

“Please don’t. I’ll never get used to it. I’m 
Rik. That’s still the only name I remember.” 

Junz said, “Have you decided whether 
you’re going to return to spatioanalysis?” 

Rik shook his head. “I’ve decided, but the 
decision is, no. I’ll never remember enough. 
That part’s gone forever. It doesn’t bother 
me, though. I’ll be returning to Earth. By 
the way, I rather hoped I’d see the Town- 
man.” 

“I think not. He decided to go off today. 
I think he’d rather not see you. He feels 
guilty, I think. You have no grudge against 
him?” 

Rik said, “No. He meant well, and he 
changed my life in many ways for the better. 
For one thing, I met Lona.” His arm went 
about her shoulder. 

Valona looked at him and smiled. 

“Besides,” Rik went on, “he cured me of 
something. I’ve found out why I was a 
spatioanalyst. I know why nearly a third 
of all spatioanalysts are recruited from the 
one planet, Earth. Anyone living on a radio- 
active world is bound to grow up in fear 
and insecurity. A misstep can mean death 
and our planet’s own surface is the greatest 
enemy we have. 

“That makes for a sort of anxiety bred 
into us. Dr. Junz; a fear of planets. We’re 
only happy in space; that’s the only place we 
can feel safe.” 

“And you don’t feel that way any longer, 
Rik.” 

“I certainly don’t. I don’t even remember 
feeling that way. That’s it, you see. The 
Townman had set his psycho probe to 



remove feelings of anxiety and he hadn’t 
bothered to set the intensity controls. He 
thought he had a recent, superficial trouble 
to deal with. Instead there was this deep, 
ingrained anxiety he knew nothing of. He 
got rid of all of it. In a sense, it was worth 
getting rid of it even though so much else 
went with it. I don’t have to stay in space 
now. I can go back to Earth. I can work 
there and Earth needs men. It always will.” 
“You know,” Junz said, “why can’t we 
do for Earth what we’re doing for Fiorina? 
There’s no need to bring up Earthmen in 
such fear and insecurity. The galaxy is big.” 
“No,” said Rik, vehemently. “It’s a 
different case. Earth has its past, Dr. Junz. 
Many peopje may not believe it, but we of 
Earth know that Earth was the original 
planet of the human race.” 

“Well, perhaps. I can’t say, one way or the 
other.” 

“It was. It’s a planet that can’t be aban- 
doned; it mustn't be abandoned. Some day 
we’ll change it; change its surface back to 
what it once must have been. Till then — 
we’re staying.” 

Valona said, softly, “And I’m an Earth- 
woman now.” 

Rik was looking out at the horizon. Upper 
City was as garish as ever, but the people 
were gone. 

He said, “How many are left on Fiorina?” 
“About twenty million,” said Junz. “We 
work slower as we go along. We have to 
keep our withdrawals balanced. The people 
that are left must always maintain them- 
selves as an economic unit in the months 
that are left. Of course, resettlement is in its 
earliest stages. Most of the evacuees are still 
in temporary camps on neighboring worlds. 
There is unavoidable hardship.” 

“When will the last person leave?” 
“Never, really.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“The Townman has applied unofficially 
for permission to remain. It’s been granted, 
also unofficially. It won’t be a matter of 
public record.” 

“Remain?” Rik was shocked. “But for the 
sake of all the galaxy, why?” 

“I didn’t know,” said -Junz, “but I think 
you’ve explained it when you talked of 
Earth. He feels as you do. He says he can’t 
bear the thought of leaving Fiorina to die 
alone.” 



TOE END. 



DEMOTION 

By ROBERT DONALD LOCKE 

If we could just change the past, everything 
would be so much easier . . . or would it? 



R EPORT of Temporal Lab, War Re- 
search Office, to the Department of 
Planetary Defense. 

Subject: Modification of causal sequence. 

1. To alleviate the present crisis, chrono- 
psych explorers have traced the causal 
warp back one hundred and fifty years. 

2. It is plain the crisis might have been 
avoided had Mars been opened to 
colonization in 1985 when the Angloff 
fleet landed, rather than in 1965 when 
Lieutenant General Charles Leslie’s ship, 
the Doolittle, made its epic flight. In 
1965, Earth was just recovering from 
World War III. The first colonists un- 
doubtedly infected the Martians with 
Bismarck’s disease — war fever — now 
stamped out on Earth. 

3. We recommend that Generel Leslie’s 
flight be erased from history. 

The Acting Chief of Staff, bronzed 
Generalissimo Leslie Atwood, stroked his 
clipped gray mustache, then approved the 
report by scratching in his signature. He 
regarded a shelf of history texts and field 
manuals in his severely furnished office and 
sighed. Tomorrow, the books would be 
altered; pages missing, or entire sections 
gone. Because he was a military man and 
not a scientist, the after-effects of time 
erasure always baffled the g'issmo. Still, let 
the physicists make the explanations — he was 
interested only in the end result — security 
for the System. 

A timid knock sounded at the paneled 
door. Atwood’s personal secretary, a small 
dried-up captain with myopic eyes, entered. 
“General Haiko is here, sir, at your request.” 
“Show him in.” 

General Haiko strode in on brisk, hard 
heels, threw a salute and, said, “What can 
I do for you, sir?” 

“At ease, Jan,” Atwood directed. “I want 
you to look this over.” 



Haiko took the report handed him, read 
it and whistled. 

Atwood said, “You will prepare and trans- 
mit orders immediately, putting into effect 
the recommendation.” 

“But, Les,” Haiko protested, “it might 
mean — ” 

Atwood’s features grew flinty. “I know 
what you’re thinking. It’s true that General 
Leslie was my grandfather. By aberrating 
his life pattern, I run a great risk with my 
own. However, my mother was already bom 
when her father became the first man to 
touch Martian soil. The personal danger’s 
not too great. There will be other conse- 
quences, of course.” 

Both men were silent. General Haiko was 
thinking, yes, there always are consequences. 
Tomorrow, when they awoke, old friends 
would be missing; others in their place. 
Dead persons would live again. New in- 
ventions would appear, while old devices lay 
forgotten. Sometimes, even geographic 
features showed change. 

Responsibility for warping causal conse- 
quences in time was so great it had been 
invested in one man alone, the Acting Chief 
of Staff. During his tenure, Atwood had per- 
mitted its application only five times. 

“Don’t stand there like a goof,” Atwood 
barked. “Get going, General. This Martian 
crisis is growing, hour by hour.” 

The adjutant general reddened: “Very 
well, sir.” 

Tubes brightened into life at Temporal 
Lab. Security signals rang through the halls, 
while mercury tanks — like vats of living 
brain— rippled with coded messages for the 
machine. Energy from isotope piles flowed 
into warping coils. 

Lieutenant Colonel Jerry Parman, a smock 
over his uniform, stood by with the erasure 
orders, twenty-five sheets of complex math 
symbols. 
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A young lieutenant, fresh from West 
Point and M.I.T.’s five-year postgrad course, 
probed the past with a chronoscope. As he 
twisted knobs and analyzed dial readings, 
his boyish face blanched white. 

“Not worried, are you?” Parman in- 
quired, jestingly. , 

The junior officer managed a weak smile. 
“I’m sorry, sir. It’s just that my wife had an 
ancestor with Leslie’s crew in ’65.” 

Parman slapped the lieutenant’s shoulder 
blades, comfortingly. “Cheer up. We’ve all 
got to take the chance. Just don’t dwell on 
it.” 

Turning away, Parman studied the prob- 
lem. By modern standards, spaceships in 
1965 had been tricky affairs, thin-shelled 
and rocket-powered. Low-level atomic 
energy provided the blasts, with heat excess 
channeled into mercury vapor engines to 
operate ship equipment. 

If, thought Parman, a pebble-sized meteor 
were to have damaged the instruments, the 
Doolittle would have been forced to turn 
back. History would have been changed — 
without repercussions. 

Space was beautiful, Charles Leslie ad- 
mitted as he regarded the void by viewing 
screen on the Doolittle. The alien worlds 
resembled lush sparkling gems, glowing red 
to cold icy blue, scattered on a mantle of 
blackness like none ever seen on Earth. 

This was the pinnacle of his military 
career. 

The general recalled his beginning as a 
youthful cadet from Masillon, Ohio, and 
how he had survived two World Wars to 
reach his exalted rank as an air officer of 
the United Nations. Twenty-one decorations 
were available to grace his tunic; but of them 
all, he wore only the blue field and white 
stars of the Medal of Honor — awarded him 
in 1943 for his daring solo raid on Berchtes- 
gaden in which his bombs had killed Hitler. 

That feat had brought an early end to 
World II. Peace had reigned until 1960 when 
the Asiatic Entente had withdrawn from the 
United Nations, launching the six-months- 
long World War III and marking the first 
application of the atomic bomb. 

Leslie had emerged from that little scrap 
a brigadier. Now at fifty-one, he sported 
three stars on his collar and was as sturdy 
physically as any of these Academy striplings 
under his command. 

Eventually, the viewing screen bored. The 
general switched off and strode into the 
navigation room. “What’s our position?” 



“Twenty million miles out, sir,” a navi- 
gator responded. “There’s a slight drift we 
can’t account for. Space may be strained 
more than we think. I’m preparing a report 
on it. If you’ll pardon my saying so, general, 
all directions seem screwy out here. The big 
brass apparently thought space navigation 
would be as simple as GAC. But, etheric 
disturbances and tugs which absolutely defy 
analysis are gumming up the works.” 

“Well, do the best you can. I know your 
troubles. I’m a flier, too, remember? Had 
my own squabbles with the brass in two 
wars.” 

The general passed through the room and 
walked along a catwalk over the pulsing 
vapor engines. Beyond lay the rocket cham- 
bers. He paused for a moment, while his 
practised ear drank in the quiet, content 
purring below. Twenty million miles out, eh? 
Slightly less than halfway and no gremlins 
yet. Showed what efficient planning could 
accomplish. He wondered if Earth’s radar 
was still tracking them. After all, the whole 
world was focusing its attention on the Doo- 
little’v flight. At home, his wife and daughter 
undoubtedly were glued to all telecasts. 

At that moment, a great rumbling blast 
shook the vessel ! 

General Leslie was flung to his feet. Nega- 
tive acceleration gripped the ship and he 
shuddered to the pit of his stomach. Vapor 
oozed up from the engine pits. Stumbling, 
bleeding, the general pitched into the rocket 
room and clamped the bulkhead door behind 
him. 

The rocket engineers were in a state of 
panic. Glancing about, the general’s rank 
asserted itself. He squared his shoulders, 
thrust out his chin and barked: “All right, 
you monkeys. Let’s get some damage con- 
trol under way. We’ve just been plugged by 
a meteor. You there, captain. Get on that 
intercom! Try to raise somebody forward. 
This is an emergency — but it’s not a 
disaster.” 

Steel nerves pacified the panic. Under 
Leslie’s orders, officers and men scrambled 
into spacesuits and surveyed the outer 
damage. A walnut-sized hole was found 
scorched into the hull. All internal engines 
were out of order, but the rocket drive still 
functioned. Completely wrecked were the 
atmosphere purifiers, which meant personnel 
would have to go on emergency oxygen. 

The damage control officer reported 
repairs would take at least two weeks, which 
meant the Doolittle would have to turn back, 
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would have to hightail it for Earth in shame. 

The general, brokenhearted, found it diffi- 
cult to conceal his disappointment. He knew 
the general staff would not attempt another 
flight until an effective means of combating 
meteors had been found. By that time, a 
younger man would lead the expedition. 

Destiny had tripped him up, Leslie 
thought. However, with the grace of the 
good soldiers, he tightened his lips and 
ordered the Doolittle turned about, leaving 
part of his soul out there with the glowing 
stars. 

Report of Temporal Lab, War Research 
Office, to the Department of Planetary 
Defense. 

Subject: The Leslie causal sequence. 

1. The Martian crisis remains unaltered. 

2. Chrono-psych explorers believe the crisis 
would not have occurred, had it not been 
for World War Hi’s sudden termination. 
Should the war have continued twelve 
more months, psych warfare advances 
would have isolated Bismarck’s disease. 
The Angloff Fleet could have inoculated 
all Martians with peace serum, when it 
landed on Mars in 1985. 

3. Since World War HI was ended by the 
atomic bombing of the Asiatic Entente 
capital in 1960 by Colonel Charles Leslie 
— the same Leslie who bombed Berchtes- 
gaden in 1943 — we recommend that 
Colonel Leslie’s spectacular feat be 
erased from history. 

Thin, stoop-shouldered Leslie Atwood, 
civilian Minister of Planetary Defense, read 
the report a dozen times before he was able 
to make up his mind. His brain felt blurred 
this morning. He suspected there had been 
an erasure some time recently. 

Again, he focused on the report. Chrono- 
psych activity was still so new to him that 
he hated to dabble with it. His predecessor 
as head of the department, Jan Haiko, had 
not been so squeamish. 

But then, Haiko had always been more 
aggressive. The two men had attended West 
Point, Atwood a senior when Haiko was a 
plebe. Each had been retired for physical 
disability early in their Army careers. But 
Haiko’s business success had skyrocketed 
him into politics, winning finally the appoint- 
ment to the Defense Ministry. After his 
four-year-term, he had surrendered the post 
to Atwood. 

Atwood buzzed his secretary : “Would 



you tell Mr. Haiko I should like to discuss 
an important matter with him over lunch?” 
“Certainly, sir.” 

When Jan Haiko arrived, Atwood and he 
dined together in a luxurious, oak-paneled 
room reserved for cabinet ministers. Atwood 
produced the Temporal Lab report. “In a 
case like this, what would you do, Jan?” 
The ex-minister scanned it casually. 
“Approve it, naturally.” 

“But Colonel Leslie was my grandfather. 
He got his B.G. at the end of the war for 
that bombing. If these chrono-psych ex- 
plorers mess up things now, I’m liable to 
find myself non-existent.” 

Haiko lit an expensive cigar. “Nonsense. 
I had recourse to time erasure dozens of 
times. Nothing ever happened — of import- 
ance. A few policitians’ faces changed, that’s 
all.” 

“But this thing I’m faced with is much 
bigger. Time erasure should have been left 
in the hands of the military. I’d far rather 
the Army could have the blame. Their jobs 
are permanent. Mine isn’t.” 

“I’m a philosopher, myself,” said Haiko. 
“Who knows what might happen when you 
erase Leslie’s causal sequence. Might find 
ourselves all immortal. Anyhow, I’ve always 
found the boys at the Lab pretty trustworthy. 
They plot these things with a lot of higher 
math. Their recommendations have always 
straightened out affairs before.” 

“If you think I should. I’ll approve it, 
then,” said Atwood. 

“Go ahead.” 

Both men returned to Atwood’s office 
where the minister signed the report and 
handed it personally to his secretary. 

The Temporal Lab workshops seethed 
with confusion. Physicist Jerry Parman, 
director, had received orders from higher 
echelon and was preparing the problem for 
solution. Two pink-cheeked geniuses from 
Cal Tech were assisting him. One of them 
glanced briefly at the orders and his eyes 
widened. 

Parman caught the expression and 
chuckled: “Looks big, eh? Well, it is a 
big job. It’s no easy matter for us to turn 
aside a man intent on a mission of destruc- 
tion — especially, a tough-hided old officer 
like this Colonel Leslie. Quite a hero he was, 
for all his rank. He even tried to fly to 
Mars later on, but he didn’t make it. Any- 
how, he cut short two full-scale wars. We’ll 
lengthen one of them for him.” 
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“How?” 

“We’ll give the old boy a conscience. 
Make him morally incapable of dropping 
that bomb.” 

The tubes flamed into life and shuddery 
waves of force went screaming down 
through a century and a half of spacetime 
continuum. 

High in the stratosphere, the mighty 
thunderfort plowed through clear skies. 
Below, shaggy tundra stretched in desolation. 
The twelve powerful jets mounted on the 
broad swept-back wings stirred up no more 
noise inside than would have a pair of re- 
ciprocating engines of the old days. 

Eagles gleaming on epaulets and cap, 
Colonel Charles Leslie drew the sharp thin 
air of the pressurized cabin into his chest 
and sighed happily. It was good to be back 
in action. The seventeen years of peace since 
the Axis collapse in 1943 had been surfeit 
with boredom. 

He released the controls to his co-pilot, 
a youngish major, and walked through the 
plane to check bomb and crew again. An 
expert on nuclear physics was along to 
trigger the bomb. The colonel skirted the 
object uneasily as he took the catwalk over 
the bomb rack. 

The history of that vicious monstrous 
hunk of black metal was well known to him. 
Research, begun in 1942, had been choked 
off with World War II’s early end. But the 
universities, under tremendous financial 
odds, had carried on the enterprise and 
finally produced a fissionable element of 
earth-shaking explosive power. For years 
afterward the data had been a top-drawer 
secret in War Department archives. 

The colonel returned to the pilots’ com- 
partment. 

"Navigator to pilot and bombardier,” 
came in a nervous, crackling voice over the 
intercom. 

“Come in, navigator,” Leslie said. 

“One hundred miles from the target, 
colonel. Suppose their radar’s picked us up, 
yet?” 

“It’s entirely possible,” Leslie mouthed, 
wryly. “Over to bombardier, check your 
toggles. Accuracy’s not important with this 
baby; but those bomb-bay hinges are. Once 
that hunk of metal is fused, we want to 
dump it.” 

The air-speed indicator read 600. Ground 
speed was somewhat less. But at the most, 
there was only twelve minutes to go. Colonel 



Leslie allowed himself a moment to think 
of the three hundred thousand people who 
would die, some mercifully and some 
horribly. 

Was it the human thing to do? The war 
would cease almost immediately when the 
extent of destruction was revealed. Soldiers 
would go home to wives and sweethearts. 
But, it would still be a crime. 

What was he thinking? A new thought 
wriggled into his brain. Why, it was a crime! 
A blot on all humanity. Those murdered 
souls would haunt the conscience of the 
world. 

Something urged him to turn back. Now, 
Colonel Charles Leslie. The world will 
cherish your name forever. 

“No!” he cried, aloud. “I can’t. I have 
my orders, my reputation, my record. I 
can’t — ” 

“What’d you say, sir?” the co-pilot asked. 
The decision was made at that moment. 
“Turn back ! ” Leslie barked. 

“Beg your pardon, sir?” 

“You heard me. We’re taking this crate 
back. Attention, all personnel. We are turn- 
ing back, heading for internment with the 
Swiss. There, we’ll tell the world our story. 
We must not carry out this savagery.” 

“Holy smoke,” said the tail gunner. “The 
old man’s got religion.” 

Leslie grinned, relief expanding his 
features. He said, “I heard that, sergeant, 
and you’re right, son. Absolutely right.” 

Communique of Temporal Lab, G-7, 
Bureau of Defense to the Commanding 
General. 

Subject; The Martian crisis. 

1. Open warfare with Mars appears un- 
avoidable. 

2. The warp has been traced to the prema- 
ture end of Word War II. Had Hitler 
survived the Berchtesgaden bombing in 
1943, the war would have been fought to 
a bitter climax. Instead, war lust persisted 
with the easy peace terms fixed on leader- 
less Germany. Bismarck’s disease then 
approached pandemic proportions in 
1960, as we know. The war of 1960 
resulted in an overwhelming desire for 
peace which has lasted to this day, mostly 
through the early efforts of that great 
spiritual leader, Charles Leslie. However, 
the disease was not stamped out entirely 
and the Martians have been infected with 
it. 

3. The young officer who killed Hitler was 
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Charles Leslie, the same man who later 
refused to drop the atomic bomb on the 
Asiatic Entente. His heroism in both 
affairs is world renowned. However, for 
the good of mankind, we suggest that 
World War II proceed to a violent con- 
clusion. 

4. We therefore recommend that the Berch- 
tesgaden bombing be erased. 

Jan Haiko, Commanding General of the 
Bureau of Defense, rubber stamped his 
approval. After all, time erasure was a 
rather ordinary routine. Since its discovery, 
numerous world crises had been avoided 
and the entire System socially improved. 

Besides, what did it matter whether one 
million or ten million persons died in that 
long ago conflict? Only a small per cent 
of the present day teeming millions would 
disappear. 

No one had been able to chart the full 
effect of a time erasure. Sometimes, a per- 
son’s memories remained intact and on 
other occasions, they were altered. Even in 
the Temporal Lab, some technicians had 
lost their knowledge of the flow-control 
machinery or had disappeared outright. But 
the percentage was very low. It was a small 
risk to take in order that all mankind should 
benefit. 

Haiko arose from his desk and stepped 
into the adjoining office of his executive 
officer, Lieutenant General Jerry Parman. 
He placed the report on Parman’s desk. 
“Jerry, you’ll get on this right away, won’t 
you? Supposed to clear up this Martian 
crisis,” 

Parman read the report and nodded. 
“Sounds simple to me. This Leslie chap re- 
ferred to here— probably’ll change his whole 
life, but who cares? He’s dead and gone.” 
“You know,” said General Haiko. “I once 
knew an officer who was Charles Leslie’s 
grandson. Graduated two or three years 
ahead of me at the Point. Sickly sort of 
devil. Retired about ten years after gradua- 
tion and died couple of years later. But 
that’s how it goes.” 

“This time-erasure might resurrect him,” 
suggested Parman. “Change his genes some- 
how. Again, it might shuttle you and me 
off to eternity. I used to be C.O. of the 
Lab, you recall. Held the billet for a year, 
then got a crack at the War College. Prob- 
ably, if it hadn’t been for a time erasure, 
I’d be cooling my anatomy somewhere as 
a chicken colonel.” 



“I don’t think so,” said Haiko. “You’re a 
good man, Jerry. I’m sure the Bureau of 
Defense would have recognized your quali- 
ties of leadership in any capacity.” 

“Thank you, general.” 

The Temporal Lab was housed in a trylon- 
shaped structure of aluminum adjacent to 
Staff Headquarters. Guards patrolled en- 
trances and corridors, but the courier bearmg 
new orders from the commanding general 
was admitted without delay. 

The courier presented his message to the 
director, personally. The director, clad in 
mufti, so his rank could not be distinguished, 
was a bald man of piercing eyes and deep 
blue skin, one of the mutants so common 
now since the recessive genes of atom blast 
descendants had found recessive mates. 

The director smiled at the orders. “This 
is good news courier. I’m betting we wipe 
out atomic warfare, give us ‘muties’ a chance 
to have been normal.” 

The courier, who had no views on the 
subject, nodded courteously. He was a norm. 

The director was occupied for the next 
several hours, working out the mathematics 
of the problem. When completed, he assigned 
two helpers to chronoscopes to locate young 
Charles Leslie in the remote year of 1943. 

The nearest helper lifted his head shortly. 
“Ready, sir. We’ve got him pinned down.” 
“All X,” said the director. His eyes 
gleamed as he applied switches. There was 
still hope for a man to become human. 

Murky skies shafted by eastern fight 
heralded the approach of dawn in wartime 
England, but there was only one pilot in 
attendance at a certain briefing shack. The 
remainder of those present were high-ranking 
air force officers. Lieutenant Charles Leslie 
was receiving his final instructions in con- 
nection with “OPERATION BLOWUP.” 
“British intelligence informs us Hitler has 
holed himself up in Berchtesgaden for the 
entire week end. You won’t have enough gas 
to shuttle back, but with luck you should 
make Switzerland, lieutenant.” 

The leathery face of the general priming 
Leslie darkened: “If you are shot down, 
pray you’re not identified. Unless, of course, 
they wing you before the mission’s carried 
off. Your bomber is fast and stripped down. 
The bomb is the best we have, equivalent 
of ten block-busters. High altitude precision 
dropping is out of the question. You’ll have 
to slant bomb, pin-point your target with 
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Municipal Engineering 
Plastics 
Plumbing- 
Production Engineering 
Quantity Surveying 
Radio Engineering 
Radio Service and Sales 
Refrigeration 
Sanitary & Domestic 
Engineering 
Sheet-Metal Work 
Steam Engineering 
Structural Steelwork 
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Commercial 



Accountancy 
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Adyertisement Copy Writing 
Advertising Management' 



Business Management 
Commercial Art 
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Works Engineering 

Works Management Generous Discount to H 



THOUSANDS OF AMBITIOUS 
MEN HAVE SUCCEEDED 
THROUGH I.C.S. HOME-STUDY 
COURSES. SO ALSO CAN YOU. 



are willing to 
some of your 



li you 
devote 

leisure hours to 
study 

WE CAN 
TRAIN YOU 
FOR SUCCESS 



The successful man DOES 
to-day what the failure 
INTENDS doing to-morrow 

WRITE TO US NOW. 
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Australia : 140 Elizabeth Street. Sydney. 

Egypt : 40 Sharia Abdel Khalek Sarwac Pasha, Cairo. 
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India : Lakshmi Building. Sir Pheroxsha Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

New Zealand : 182 Wakefield Str;ef Wellington 
N. Ireland : 26 Howard Street, Beifut. 

South Africa : Dept. L 45 Shortmarket Street, 

Cape Town. 
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ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION 



instinct and pull out sharp if it tears your 
guts out. Zigzag your route to target as 
marked for you. Oh, by the way, your agents 
on the continent are helping out a bit. 
They’ve planted some gadgets that ought to 
fuzz up jerry’s radar a bit. Sorry, that’s the 
only lift we can give you.” 

“I’m satisfied, sir,” Leslie replied. He 
thought, I’ll get the Medal of Honor for this 
if I should live so long. The young pilot’s 
face was taut and tired beyond his twenty- 
five years and two winters of combat. 

He saluted and rode the jeep down to his 
plane. He taxied onto the north strip in the 
darkness and sped down the runway. With 
engine roar grinding at his eardrums, he 
pulled back the wheel and felt the earth 
fall away from him. Soon, he was over the 
Channel. 

Above Dieppe, engine trouble developed. 
Leslie’s manifold pressure dropped. Cursing 
wryly, he winged back over the choppy sea, 
jettisoned his load and pancaked in at a 
field near Ipswich. 

When he reached his home base, he 
learned that his orders had been canceled 
from Washington only a few minutes after 
take-off. At the same time, fog had set in 
over Central Europe, making an attempt to 
ram the mission through in violation of 
orders impossible. 

The general mumbled consolingly, “Good 
try anyhow, eh, boy? Might-’ve brought you 
glory and a visit to the White House. Still, 
we can’t all have the brakes, eh?” 

“No, I guess not, sir.” 

The lieutenant had never suffered such a 
letdown in his life. 

Report of Chrono-Psych Research Council 
to the Chief of Staff. 

Subject: The Martian crisis. 

1. The crisis has passed its peak and is 
subsiding. 

2. Chrono-psyh explorers report that the 
Martian exposure to Bismarck’s disease 
has been eliminated. 

3. The System is at peace. No further 
recommendations. 

“Daddy,” cried a little piping voice. “Hey, 
Daddy. Billy’s Pop killed a hundred Japs. 
What’d you do in the War, huh?” 

A small boy in blue jeans with short blond 



hair climbed upon his father’s lap. Professor 
Charles Leslie, holder of a Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics, and at thirty-two already world- 
recognized for his papers on Riemann 
tensors and Einsteinian spaces, laid aside his 
pipe and ran his fingers through his son’s 
hair. His brow knitted thoughtfully, as he 
directed his attention away from the exam 
he was preparing for the seminar course he 
conducted at the university. 

“Oh, I dumped a few bombs here and 
there,” he reminisced. “I probably killed a 
few people. But not the way Billy’s dad had 
to. Lucky that way, I guess. In fact, if I’d 
made major, I guess I might have stayed in. 
But I didn’t, so I came home, married your 
mummy, and became a schoolboy for a 
while.” 

“But, weren’t you a hero, Daddy?” 

“No more than a few million others. I 
guess I could have been a big hero. But 
fate seemed to want me to be a plodding 
thinker, instead.” 

At that moment, Davey’s mother left her 
chair and stood beside her husband, a slim 
hand caressing her arm. She said, “There 
are all kinds of heroes, Davey. Some are 
heroes of war; others, of science or medicine. 
Or even, mathematics, maybe.” 

“Gee! Is Daddy going to be a hero of 
math . . . mathematics?” 

“I don’t know. He’s working on some- 
thing big. Make him tell you about it.” 
The boy looked up into Charles Leslie’s 
face. “What’s it going to be?” 

Leslie grinned, embarrassedly. “I’m afraid 
it’ll be a long time before your mind can 
grasp this. So, just keep learning away like 
I tell you — and one day, you’ll catch up with 
your old man. Maybe even pass him, I hope. 
No, Davey, I’m working on a theory that 
past time is just as mutable as future time. 
That means, it can be changed, too. That 
means, the principle of indeterminacy 
extends in both directions along the space- 
time continuum. I think I’ve got the founda- 
tion math just about worked out on it and 
maybe some big engineering lug some day 
will be able to convert it to practical use.” 
“I know they will,” Leslie’s wife told him. 
“Thank you, dear. After all, who knows? 
Bright boys, juggling time like that, might 
be able to make heroes out of all us — even 
a big mug like me ! ” 



THE END. 



